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INTRODUCTION. 



The aim of this book is to acquaint Americans with 
the horrors and corruption of the Russian officials and 
the relations which exist in Black Russia; also with 
the hardships and imprisonments of a certain Polish 
nobleman and thousands of others who were banished 
to Siberia in the year 1847 ^or political transgressions, 
and who suffered tortures almost indescribable in that 
land of eternal ice and snow, where the whizzing of the 
knout is heard continually, and where the officials flog 
unmercifully men, women and children who dare to 
speak or think about the Government. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

Mrs. Mary De MankowsJci^ihe translator of this booh, 
was bom and reared in Hotiston, Texas, and is a 
descendant of Polish parentage. She was educated in 
Houston's public schools, and in San Jose, California 
schools. She then returned to Houston and married 
a Polish nobleman. Mrs. Mankowslci was always fond 
of Polish literature and, after reading ''Ten Years 
in Cossach Slavery/' Mrs. ManJcowsJci was so enrap- 
tured with it, and with its many objects, that she 
undertook to translate it into English, for the bene- 
fit of other nations, in order to make them acquainted 

with Polish literature. 
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TEN YEARS IN 

COSSACK SLAVERY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Th^ carnival of the year 1846 had overshadowed all 
preceding ones, with its splendor and magnificence. 

Warsaw is enjoying herself, and the whole country 
likewise. Hundreds of play-bills on the comers of the 
streets are advertising balls, operas and hilarious mas- 
querades. Mirth, gayety and happiness are visible 
everywhere, though oppression in the country has not 
abated, neither has the enemy retreated nor relaxed. 
Warsaw is amusing herself, but the enemy is watching 
every step she makes, trying to find out the signifi- 
cance of such ardor; whether these balls and merri- 
ment are only a mask under which deeper thoughts are 
concealed. 

Thousands of spies are creeping into the deepest 
family mysteries, unearthing secrets, then reporting 
them to the Government ; and the faithful bumbailiff s 
from the remote boundaries of the country are hauling 
thousands of victims to the bottomless citadels of War- 
saw. Halbert, who was sent to Paris, returned a 
master in the spy-system, and transformed the Secret 
Police. When a candidate enlisted in such an order 
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he had to swear that henceforth he would break all 
family ties and trample under foot a!l holy feeling. He 
must be ready to cast a wife, a mother, or a father into 
the executioner's hands. 

Halbert did not lack for material, for the Czar and 
his hirelings had worked a long time to exterminate 
the Polish nation and demoralize the younger genera- 
tion, 

The poorer youths had many difficulties to meet 
before they could attend schools ; tuition fees were too 
high, and the number of pupils was limited* When all 
obstacles were overcome, what did they learn? Noth- 
ing! They were only taught to blindly obey despot- 
ism. National language was neglected ; Polish history 
was not even mentioned, because how can you tell a 
young slave that his father was -free and happy, and 
how bright the past was? Many subjects were ex- 
pounded in the Russian language which no one could 
understand, nor wished to learn. Truly, neither dili- 
gence nor great abilities were demanded. It was suf- 
ficient to have the hair cut short, to have a spotless 
uniform and bright buttons, sometimes to whisper a 
word or two into the professor's ear about a colleague, 
or to inform an inspector about a professor and promo* 
tion was certain. 

Already the perspicacious government was sowing 
into the hearts of the youths vile germs of espionage. 

After the young men graduated in such a school, 
they went to a university in Russia, from which they 
seldom returned; lack of funds compelling them to 
seek employment in an office or elsewhere- 
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They were fortunate if at the family fireside they 
had a father or mother who pointed out to them the 
obligations they owed their country, relating to them 
the history of the past and pointing out the future. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the fore part of March in the year 1848 three of 
my colleagues were arrested. I had a premonition of 
approaching danger to myself. The noise of every 
vehicle rattling toward my dwelling awoke me from 
my fevered sleep and produced unpleasant feelings. 

Thus several months elapsed, and the impression 
was slowly wearing away. The thought that my col- 
leagues were faring well calmed me. Finally, on the 
first day of June, about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
the rattle of a vehicle drew me to a window. Who 
did not know a fat, red-headed figure about the streets 
in Warsaw wrapped in a dark green woolen cloak with 
a red collar? The creature, whose name was Grass, 
emanated from the trash in St. Francis Street, and 
earned his bread and onions by selling matches. An 
inborn cleverness served him well. At first, he only 
peddled with matches in the streets and in the hotels, 
afterward he added other articles in which he had ex- 
perience and knew were profitable. He knew all the 
new people and all the beauties, and endeavored to 
serve all. Upon that path he met Abramowicz, a gen- 
eral postmaster of Warsaw. Between these two rascals 
an affection sprang up. Each soon found out the 
worth of the other. 

Joseph saw new fields opening for his abilities, and 
did not neglect to take advantage of them. He re- 
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pudiated his ancestors' feuth, and, tinder the special 
protection of the worn, old murderer, enlisted in the 
Czar's army and advanced quickly to a higher rank. 
Then Abramowicz thought that he was worthy to be 
introduced to Paszkiewicz, who would accept his 
services. 

Grass was sailing with hoisted sails upon the wide 
sea. His fortune was increasing daily from the sums 
of money collected for committing murders. He re- 
ceived large revenue, having confidence in his star and 
being under the protection of the vice royal and gen- 
eral postmaster, himself a police inspector, he shone as 
a meteor of condemnation and destruction. Abramo- 
wicz never had such a faithful servant, nor a more 
clever agent, to help him rob the treasury. 

Grass, as a police inspector, was sent, accompanied 
by commissioners and soldiers, to hunt victims, who 
were pointed out by the commissary, investigator or 
denunciator. In such a case the victim was tracked 
the whole day by an invisible spy, until the latter was 
convinced that his game had returned home and re- 
tired, then the spy informed Grass^ and the chase 
began. 

Charles G. and I roomed together. In the evening 
our colleague called, and we sat conversing until late 
at night, and did not observe that it was already mid- 
night. It was too late for Anthony to return home, 
hence we made him a bed ; one gave a mattress, another 
a pillow. He covered himself with a mantle and we fell 
asleep awaiting what God would send on the morrow. 

As I have said before, since my colleagues were ar- 
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rested every rolling of a vehicle startled me. That is 
why I was awakened by one and jumped at once to a 
window. On the street stood two hackney coaches, 
from which soldiers were helping two individuals with 
red collars to alight; seeing them I stood motionless 
with fear. They were running quietly around the 
coaches whispering, so as not to scare the game. I 
awoke my colleagues, and said: "Good-by, dear 
friends, captors are below and will be here in a minute ; 
be calm and silent ;" then I laid down on my bed. On 
the stairs whispering was heard and a Ught shone 
through the crevices. A slight tapping was heard, and 
finally the voice of Grass saying, "Open!" Charles 
arose and opened the door. Grass entered at once, fol- 
lowed by the circuit commissioner, four soldiers, two 
licemen and four men with dark complexions. 

"Who are you?" Grass asked. "Who sleeps here?'* 

"Anthony G." 

"Who else lives here?" 

"Julian Jasiencyk.'* 

"Where is he?" 

"In the next room.*' 

"Follow me," the fat Jew commanded. Although at 
that moment I pretended to be sleeping soundly, I saw 
a red-headed beast, two policemen, and behind them 
a dark-complexioned figure* 

"What is your name?" 

"Julian Jasiencyk." 

"Please get up and show me your things." 

I arose and said : "Here are my books, manuscripts, 
a writing desk," etc. 
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Then they beg;an to search my dwelling. In my 
front room, the circuit commissioner was pO'ii^R ^nto 
everything; not forgetting to look into the pillows, 
chairs and mattresses. Everywhere the soldiers' 
knives and hands were visible. 

"Now, dress yourself, and show me your colleagues' 
dwelling/' 

**Do you mean Paul^ who was arrested by Grass 
three months ago?" 

**Do not jest/* 

I dressed. Grass went to the front room, and I 
remained alone. A thought of escaping flashed 
through my mind. I grasped a sheet, slashed it length- 
ways, tied both ends together and opened the window, 
I was about to throw down one end, but on looking 
out I saw a soldier standing under each window. My 
hope was lost. I cast away the sheet and returned to 
my companions. Here the search was concluded. 

The intoxicated commissioner asked me different 
questions about my books, because he did not know 
the language in which they were written. 

I bid Charles and Anthony good-by. What a dread- 
ful moment that was to leave friends, acquaintances 
and all that was dear to me* 

We went into the street. Grass asked me politely to 
take a seat in the hackney coach, and sat by me, and 
told me to throw my mantle over my shoulders ; surely 
he must have been cautious about my health. 

Two soldiers sat opposite us. We started. Driving 
through Zakromcynska Street, lights were shining un- 
der the roofs, maybe there the jackals were alsa 
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We passed by houses in which I had spent many happy 
hours. Will I ever see them again, I thought, as I sent 
them a last good-by. Driving by St. Francis' Church 
I begged God for strength and patience. The vehicle 
rolled on quickly, and we were soon out of the city. 

"You are a dull companion, Mr. Grass," I said to 
my neighbor. 

"Why, do you feel like talking?" 

"Why not, going to such a place? Is not that fun? 
How many have you dispatched to hell to-day ?" 

"What hell? You would not believe me how my 
heart aches, but what can I do? It is my duty; a man 
wants to live." 

"Certainly, a fish swallows a fish." 

"What is the use of talking about this? I see you 
are very quiet and innocent. You will explain every- 
thing and return home." 

"Is it sufficient to be innocent in order to return 
from whence we are going?" 

At that moment we arrived at the first gate of the 
citadel. Dark mounds gradually assumed more dis- 
tinct shape. The jaws of the cannon seemed to wait 
for the moment when they could spread death and 
destruction. We passed by the sentinels, who stood 
as penitential visions, continually saying, "Serving." 
Then we halted by the gate. Grass called. Above the 
gate was seen a cap, a bayonet, and afterward the neck 
and the body ; then came the question, "Who is there?" 

"I, inspector of the police, Grass." 

The figure disappeared, chains clanked, a door 
creaked upon its hinges and the jaw had opened to 
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swallow its victim. We came to another gate. The 
bridge was raised, a man hearing something crash, 
came running and asked for the watchword. Grass 
muttered a few words ; after awhile a cap and bayonet 
appeared above the gate. In the center a sort of an 
old satan stood and asked about my legitimation. "In- 
spector Grass with an arrested man," answered my 
traveling companion. Soldiers were dozing here. 
Chains clanked again and the bridge was raised and 
the interior of the hell had opened. We drove in free- 
dom to the centre through an alley of sleeping sol- 
diers. The gate slammed behind us. We were sepa- 
rated from the world. My companion was silent. We 
drove through streets in which were pyramids of balls 
of various sizes. "For what are those ?" I asked Grass. 

"Oh! why do you ask me, sir; they are for us un- 
fortunates," the beast answered with a sigh. 

"I think you cannot swallow such a pill." 

"Why do you talk thus? I have a wife and chil- 
dren." 

Finally we halted in front of a hut. Soldiers awoke, 
and helped Grass to alight; subsequently they took 
my arm and led me to the hut. 

Board, room and everything was free of charge. We 
entered into a square room. Sleeping soldiers were 
wallowing on the ground. A terrible exhalation and 
foul air struck me nearly down. I shuddered. How 
can beings, having resemblance to people, live in such 
an atmosphere? We went to another room; in the 
center was a round table, on which stood a tallow 
candle stuck in a potato. A bench stood by the wall. 
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Here Grass seemed to be at home. He sat down and 
sent for another hirding. Half an hour afterward ap- 
peared a figure clean-shaved« attired in a gray nnif omu 
That was no less a personage than a Mr. Zukowske, as 
I had the pleasnre of making his acquaintance later. 
He was staff-captain of the soldiers, prison attendant, 
and known by the name of Morok. 

Grass introduced me to him as a new reveler. 
Morok was angry that his libation had been mcdested. 
A book was handed him which he opened. 

"Name and surname?'' he asked. 

"Julian Jasiencyk." Then inquiries began. What 
was my age, my employment, what religion I pro- 
fessed, etc. He described my outward appearance and 
wrote out a chirograph on my soul and handed it to 
Grass. The old acquaintances bid each other good-by. 
Grass came to me and offered me his hand. I refused 
him mine and that angered him. Soon the vehicle 
bore him away. 

Morok sat down on a chair by the table. 'TJndress 
yourself," he said. Hardly had he uttered the words, 
when the obedient soldiers rushed to me and snatcheH 
my cap and mantle off of me; subsequently my coat, 
waist-coat and other articles of apparel passed into 
their hands. I stood only in my linen. 

"Well, why don't you undress?" 

"What! yet?" and my underwear passed into the 
soldiers' hands. 

"Search him !" Morok said. At that moment I felt 
the veiny hands of the oppressors, who raised me up 
in the air, and searched me carefully in the nose, hair, 
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mouth, and everywhere else. My clothes underwent 
the same operation. They returned my underwear, 
shoes and coat and mantle ; the rest, purse, watch, even 
a cross, remamed in Morok's hands. After my name 
was written in a book, we went farther surrounded with 
new company under Morok's guidance. From that 
dreadful smelling hut we came to a high palisade, in 
which a gate was hid. Two guards were on duty, hold- 
ing crossed bayonets. Morok muttered something, 
bayonets were raised and the gate opened. Here again 
were two gus^rds and two crossed bayonets. Only 
Morok himself had a right to rule here; from him, 
those that were on duty, only received fists and orders, 
although a soldier on duty is a saint because he repre- 
sents the Czar and righteousness. We went farther on. 
A gate slammed behind us. How many bolts and 
guards separated me from the people ? We journeyed 
onward and came again to a door and two sentinels, 
and we entered into a small corridor, dimly lighted. 
Here ten soldiers were snoring, leaning on bayonets, 
but they straightened out as cords when they saw 
Morok and cast fearful glances. Morok beckoned ; a 
soldier glided by like a shadow, took a key hanging 
upon a bent bar at the top of the door, and with his 
foot raised the bar at the bottom, and simultaneously 
unlocked the door. I was shoved into the black pit; 
the bolts creaked the second time. I remained alone 
It was gloomy here, dark and close as in a grave. It 
seemed to me that I heard bells tolling and some one 
chanting the last notes of "Requiescat in pace." 
At last I had to convince myself where I was. Slow- 
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ly I walked forward with extended hands. I felt floor 
under my feet. I felt one side of the wall, then the 
other. Walking continually around I came to the 
door ; farther on I found a stove ; in the nook I stum- 
bled against an object lying on the grotmd. I stooped 
to see what it was, and found it to be a sack filled with 
straw. I was young then, so I wrapped myself up in 
my mantle and fell asleep. A clash awoke me in the 
morning, but hardly had I time to gather my senses, 
when my new proprietor, Morok, stood before me. 

"Are you well ? Do you need anything?" 

Such questions, which were only derisions, aston- 
ished me. 

Morok observed it, and said at once. 

"I came to notify you, that no scribbling is allowed 
on the walls, neither climbing to the windows, nor 
tapping." 

He turned around and went away. Further on was 
heard the opening and bolting of doors; hence that 
was the usual morning call. 

Now I attempted to examine my new abode. The 
room was about eight square feet. The walls were once 
painted green, in many places the paint was scratched 
off or rubbed off. The door was painted yellow, and 
contained a small round window. Back of it hung a 
movable sig^, upon which, as I observed later on, the 
number 60 was painted. Opposite the door was a 
window about five feet from the ground with a double 
iron grate in the center plastered inside. In the upper 
part of the window one pane was of zinc, in which a 
pipe three feet long was inserted for ventilation, but 
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the vent in the interior of the room never was opened, 
rays of the sun never penetrated through the thick plas- 
tered window, nor lightened the room. In a nook on 
the left was a stove made of varnished tiles ; by it was a 
dirty, musty sack filled with every variety of weeds. 
That was the only article of furniture with which hos- 
pitable Morok had provided me. The door opened; 
an old, dirty soldier entered and placed a bottle of 
water on the window sill, a chair and a pan of water 
by the door. During that time the head of a policeman 
was in the door, which seemed as if it was truncated, 
who watched every movement of the dumb servant. 

When I asked him the significance of the pan, he 
raised up his pale, weakened eye for a minute (I say 
an eye because the other was gone) as if dazed by a 
human voice, lowered his eyelash and went away. 

How disagreeable is such a person! Nevertheless 
he was young once, had a family, loved them, and 
was loved reciprocally. He was snatched from home 
by the Czar's beasts, and remained as others, a slave, 
serving the Czar faithfully for forty years. When the 
clubs have bruised his flesh and shattered his strength, 
it seems as if it was time for him to rest, but how can 
he rest, when he has been paid only for several years 
and has served forty? 

When stationed near them I had a chance to pene- 
trate many mysteries of the malicious system which is 
termed Russian government. Such a servant is a pris- 
oner also and has to work day and night. As a reward 
he is deprived of his speech, because talking would be a 
crime in the dungeons. He moves about as a machine, 
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obe)ring every whim of a soldier, or a policeman. He 
serves every one and all distribute blows upon him, and 
he is divested of everything which nature has bestowed 
upon man, and is without a thought, without a will, 
I was told, and became a beast. There is no lack of 
such beasts in Russia. The only difference among 
them is this : some are adorned with ribbons and deco- 
rations, others in peasant's smock-frocks and in con- 
victs' clothes. 

I completed my ablution, but with what shall I wipe 
myself? A towel is a luxury, besides that one could 
hang himself with it before the Commissary could have 
any benefit from him. Morok took my handkerchief, 
and the ticking is too coarse and too dirty ; thus that 
affair had to be neglected. Another difSculty I en- 
countered. I didn't have a comb, so I took my long 
hair in my hand and put it back. My toilet was com- 
pleted. A servant opened the door and with his dirty 
hands brought me about a pound of bread. According 
to the prison rules a prisoner should receive a pound, 
but the commander and Morok have children and 
servants and they need bread for them, so each pris- 
oner has to contribute a piece from his loaf. I had my 
breakfast, it is true not as good as at Zuzi's or Mam- 
bra's, but it was free. I began to take interest in this 
new mode of living because I met new scenes at every 
step. 

The bustle in the corridors had ceased, all had break- 
fasted, and the pan's journey had ended. Dear pan ! 
what a treasure it became in time. 

Now I waited for an explanation, but what was there 
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to explain? That was indeed a difficult problem to 
solve, but anyhow something had to be determined 
upon, so that I would be prepared in case of emer- 
gency. I resolved to wait. I knew they would inquire 
once, and then I would see what was to be done. 

I sat pondering upon the subject, and before I was 
aware of it several hours had elapsed. I walked to and 
fro in my cell as a wild beast in a cage. It was sultry. 
I was always thinking about Warsaw. I was so near 
and yet so far from it. Have they arrested any of my 
comrades, and whom? My meditations were inter- 
rupted by some one tapping, which was heard from the 
sides and above me. At first I thought it was some 
new trick of the oppressors, to decoy a delinquent into 
an erroneous explanation, but in the tapping were 
demonstrations of friendship. Was that an under- 
standing among the prisoners ? I tapped. My neigh- 
bor likewise. When, if not now, had I a chance to get 
acquainted with Merck's old tenants? From whom, 
if not from them, could I get any information whatever 
concerning this new mode of living? 

In the gloomy corridor stirring was heard. The 
servant opened my cell and brought me a zinc pan. 
The smell arising from it nearly knocked me down. 
He put the pan on the ground besides my bed, and 
from the dirty leg of a boot he pulled out a wooden 
spoon and laid it by the pan and went away. Being 
curious to see what mess it was, I laid down on my 
mattress and looked at that loathsome pan. I did not 
taste it because I did not have any appetite. The ser- 
vant came and took it away. Toward evening I was 
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hungry, and ate a piece of bread and drank some water. 
Oh! how bitter was that bread given by an enemy's 
hand. I did not dream then how many years that iron 
hand would feed me. Toward evening stirring arose in 
the corridors. The walls were telegraphing to each 
other. I knew it was some kind of a mystery, but 
how could I pry into it? To understand the meaning 
of that knocking? Will I ever be so competent? 
Morok had forbidden me to make any noise. I did 
not lose faith in my abilities, but was uncertain if I 
could receive any punishment for it. 

Dusk was setting in now. The mute servant opened 
my door and entered ; a soldier followed him and from 
the folds of his cloak he scattered several handfuls of 
sand in the centre of the room, and threw a lump of 
clay, in which a tallow candle was protruding, on the 
sand. Then he cried out "me trogat," and closed the 
door. The tallow candle is a great plague for the pris- 
oners, but is the only means of restraint for the sol- 
diers. The servants opened the door every few min- 
utes and attend to the candle. The smell from the 
burnt wick and from the soldiers, who are packed 
densely in the corridors, is stifling and unbearable. A 
soldier is annoyed by a candle, and can be exposed to 
Morok and have his ears boxed by him. About seven 
o'clock in the evening a servant appeared, bringing 
upon a shallow plate several tablespoons of potatoes, 
which was my supper. On the edge of my plate num- 
ber 60 was inscribed. Also on the dinner dish. Ac- 
cording to these numbers the dishes were passed 
around properly, each one to its owner. If a soldier is 
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intoxicated, or sleepy, and makes a mistake in passing 
those dishes, when they are taken to the kitchen, and 
the servants see a mark upon them, which the prisoner 
makes, then they are sent to Morok, who knocks out 
the poor prisoner's and soldier's teeth. Morok is quite 
liberal with his fist and feet. He delights in seekingnew 
punishments for the prisoners, and is inexhaustible in 
inventing new tortures every day, and whenever cir- 
cumstances allow, new talents are discovered in him. 

I tasted some potatoes, pondering upon my troubles, 
and began to walk about my cell. The wind from the 
inserted pipe in the zinc pane was threatening to extin- 
guish the candle; the tallow was melting away very 
fast; a soldier saw it, and rushed into my room and 
cried, "Lezat," then he picked up an article used as a 
cover for the pipe and inserted it in the opening. That 
candle deprived me of peace, freedom and ventilation. 
To lay on a dirty sack, awake, even prohibited to move, 
is not that a device worthy of Morok and his assist- 
ants? 

In this manner passed the first day of my prison life. 
The events of the following day made such an impres- 
sion upon me that I could neither rest nor sleep sounB- 
ly; every stir startled me. It seemed to me that at 
any moment I would fall in an abyss. At times I 
dreamed that I was in Warsaw, surrounded with 
friends and acquaintances, then about the soldiers, the 
servant, Morok, the candle and everything. 

The next morning Morok's visit awoke me. He 
went to the window to examine the plastering to see 
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if it had been interfered with. Observing me, he asked : 
"Are you well?" 

"Indeed I am." 

"Have you anything to say?" 

"Certainly I have. This is the second day I have 
been here, and I have not yet been questioned." 

"You have time yet ; now try to think and recollect 
all your sins ;" chewing the end of his pencil, he went 
away. 

The subsequent days passed away with the same 
monotony as the former. My condition had not 
changed any. I had no appetite for Morok's food, and 
an aversion to him, which I could not overcome. 
When I heard the opening of the door I closed my 
eyes, so as not to see the tyrant. 

The third day there was some confusion in the cor- 
ridors. I thought Morok was coming to see me. In 
the meantime an officer with glasses approached me 
and asked : "Are you well ?" 

"Indeed I am well." 

"Do you want for anything?" 

"Of course I do. I have no comb, and it has been 
three days since I combed my hair ; neither have I a 
towel nor bed clothes. I sleep as a dog on the floor." 

"I cannot help you; that you have to report to the 
Commissary/' 

"But where is that Commissary? I am imprisoned 
already three days and have not had my trial yet." 

"Oh ! because they are not in a hurry ; be patient." 
He bowed and went away. During that time a police- 
man stood by the door listening to our conversation so 
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he could report to Morok what we said. He was an 
applicant for an office. Morok did not have much faitfi 
in him, he was too kind and humane to the prisoners. 
From his speech I presume he must have been a native 
from Finland. 

Six long days had elapsed in that hell. Fog^, the 
Finlander, visited me instead of Morok. He was in- 
structed to follow the footprints of Morok, but he could 
not do that always. I was impatient and begged 
Morok to grant me a trial. 

Finally, in the afternoon, on the eighth day, a soldier 
came to me and called number 60. A policeman beck- 
oned me to come forward. I went out with hair dis- 
heveled and half dressed. A policeman was at the 
head, then a soldier with a bayonet, I and another sol- 
dier at the rear. 

We passed through different corridors, upstairs and 
downstairs, to the right and to the left, everywhere 
was visible soldiers, policemen and signs with numbers. 
After many turnings and windings they conducted me 
finally to a room numbered 32. A soldier was sta- 
tioned at the door and watched every movement I 
made. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In the room numbered 32 cloaks, furs, and oflScers' 
caps were hanging on pegs ; voices were heard from an 
adjoining room, but I could not understand them. 
They were conversing loudly and clamorously. That 
was a terrible moment. When they ask me an unan- 
swerable question what will I say to them ? I strained 
my eyes on the wall, as if to find a means erf escaping 
from this dilemma, but the walls were dumb. 

At last the talking ceased. Afterward scnne one 
was brought and I was shoved forward. We entered 
into number 32. It was a large hall, in the centre stood 
a large table, covered with red felt, around it were 
seated the members of the Secret Police, a crucifix, 
pen and papers were on the table. General Jolszyn, 
decorated with orders and glittering with gold, occu- 
pied the stately chair; Colonel Szwejkowski sat at his 
left; Major Leichte at the right; farther on figures in 
uniforms and citizens' clothes were seated. 

Jolszyn told me to stand in front of him, then he took 
a cigar from his lips, and with his hazel eyes scrutinized 
me closely for a long time. Every one else was silent 
because the President had deigned to work, all eyes 
were riveted upon him as on an oracle. 

At last he raised his hand toward my nose, snorted 
as a cat when it is defending itself from the attacks of 
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a dog, and said : "Look at that head !" The respectful 
eyes of the Commissary were turned toward me. I 
must have made a nice appearance ; my face smeared 
from the sack ; my long hair disheveled. I was ridi- 
culed by the inquisitor, the echo was repeated by the 
faithful members. 

"Why are you gaping so foolishly?" cried Jolszyn. 
"Here, look in my eyes." 

I thanked the General with a low bow, and gazed 
with eagerness on him. 

"Oh, how blind he is. He must be a rogue. Well, 
what did you want from the Commissary ?" 

"I was arrested a week ago and I do not know for 
what. I presume there must have been a mistake, be- 
cause " 

"Silence, rascal. What does that concern you? 
Fool ! Do you want for anything?" 

"I sleep as a dog on a sack. The slop which they 
give I cannot eat. I have no decent clothes, not even 
a comb." 

"You are a fool. Now I will tell you this" — the 
General arose, began to walk up and down the hall, 
pondering upon a subject, approached me, puffed 
whiffs of smoke in my face, looked askance at me and 
said : "This is a Commissary and it is a law ; you see 
here is a cross. This is the emblem of the Commissary 
which is righteousness. No mistakes are made here. 
You are young, you have sinned. I am sorry, but who 
does not sin. God pardons all penitent sinners." ("But 
a Cossack will never pardon a Pole," I thought.) 

Jolszyn still smoked his cigar after concluding his 
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evangelical discourse, as if it inspired him to speak 
more. 

"The only and right law is His Majesty, the Czar, 
your best father, who loves all and is desirous of your 
welfare, willing to forgive those that repent and try to 
amend. Your career depends upon your fate, you are 
the possessor of it, as I am this cigar. You can crush 
and trample it under your foot, ruin or promote your- 
self to the highest honors. Do not think that all the 
talk about the Commissary is true. I have children, 
and these gentlemen have also. Every one of us de- 
sires to help a stray lamb ; here is paper, pen and ink, de- 
scribe everything you know, what you have been doing, 
what you have seen and heard ; do not spare those ras- 
cals that led you on the wrong path and thrust you 
into misfortune. The highway to citadels is wide, but 
egress is very difficult. Now do as I have told you ; 
describe everything, remember that your fate is in 
your hands." Every word the inquisitor uttered 
melted as snow in spring. The orator observed it and 
let loose my arm, altered my curls and added : 

"I am sorry for you. I want to save you ; take this 
and write." 

"But what shall I write, properly speaking, about 
what object ?" 

"Well, kill a ram," said Leichte. "General, do not 
trouble yourself. He is not worth it. He is a rascal." 

"No, I want to save him. I am sorry for him ; take 
this and go." 

I took my writing material, arose and went the same 
way I came to my cell, which seemed to be more 
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friendly and brighter to me, even the walls were more 
pleasant. In my ears were still ringing the General's 
advice; the fatherly advice of the Czar and the help 
from the secret commissary. 

Now what am I to do? what to write? How can I 
remember all I said and did ? What have they against 
me and of what crime am I accused? Oh! how I am 
persecuted. I threw the paper upon the ground, began 
to walk about my cell seeking inspiration as did His 
Highness, the General. Jolszyn evidently had fallen in 
love with me and must have said the truth when he 
said he felt sorry for me. Hardly an hour passed since 
I returned from the Commissary when some one 
opened my door, and to my surprise two hump-backed 
servants brought in a green bed, a mattress, sheet, pil- 
low and a white blanket. They put the bed in a corner 
in such a position that everybody could walk around it. 
They brought a green table also. The dirty sack was 
carried away and my abode had quite a nice appear- 
ance. 

With delight I threw myself on the bed, but here 
again I was deceived. The pillow was filled with stalks 
of every variety of weeds as the dirty sack was. Here 
again Morok's genius was apparent. He told the sol- 
diers to cut the weeds growing in the trenches, dried 
them, then treated the prisoners with it, as with down 
or feathers. The money intended for hay or straw, he 
pocketed. 

Now I began a new mode of living. I had furniture 
and paper, and could reflect and transform my reflec- 
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tion into words. I walked up and down the cell, pon- 
dering upon what subject to write. 

I sat down to write about my birth and infancy. My 
writing occupied one sheet, seventeen more remained. 
At first only twelve sheets of paper were given me, 
afterward five more were added. I found out that for 
such a murderer as I was twelve sheets were insuffi- 
cient. 

The next sheet contained the history of my child- 
hood from two to seven years, third my entry to a 
military academy at N. I wrote the bare truth scrupu- 
lously, and did not even omit the five rods I received 
from the rector for shaking pears from his trees. In 
the year 1839 the schools in N. were closed. After I 
graduated I changed my dark blue uniform for a dark 
green one to which a red collar and white buttons were 
attached. Afterward I went to spend my vacation with 
a friend who lived in the village. I finished writing the 
fourth sheet, my journey to Warsaw a sheet, my so- 
journ in the village a half a sheet, because in those 
days we traveled with our own horses three days, thus 
I had many sensations and adventures to write about ; 
we had lunch which dear mother had provided for her 
son's journey. I resided in Warsaw from the year 
1840 to the moment I was arrested while studying and 
when about to finish my studies and apply for a patent, 
I was seized by Grass and brought here. Thus ends 
my diary. 

At the conclusion of the protocol I added that I was 
convinced that a mistake was made in arresting me. 
I am certain that the respectful Commissary will be 
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convinced of my innocence and will see I occupy too 
much space and am causing the Government too much 
expense. 

To complete writing my diary took three days. I 
had to be careful with every sentence and every ex- 
pression, because no altering nor concealing was al- 
lowed. On the fourth I informed Morok that my pro- 
tocol was ready. He registered it in an inaccessible 
book, then looked on the protocol, and seeing so much 
white paper he frowned. 

"Why are you in such a hurry? Try to recollect 
everything you have done or said ; you have time." 

He cast a glance of contempt on me, as if he wanted 
to say "crazy" and left the room. 

Next day, about three o'clock in the afternoon, my 
door opened, and I was summoned to the Commissarv. 
I altered my curls with my fingers, took the unlucky 
protocol, blest myself, and went with only one thought 
upon my mind; how will this end? I was escorted 
again to the same number, 32. Those same cloaks and 
furs were there, only many more, and rubbers were 
lying on the red-painted floor. No evil signs were 
visible on the walls. I was summoned and my heart 
began to beat joyously when I entered into No. 32. 
My ! what a numerous assembly was here, I thought, 
and went to the table to place the protocol before the 
president. The attendance at the Commissary was 
complete. A new arrival, a general, was present, who 
was sent by Paszkiewicz to be present at the investiga- 
tion. His name I do not remember. Blumenfield 
was sitting in the corner; he was just entering into 
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public notoriety and was accumulating the pennies 
whereby he could purchase the Yellow Palace in King 
Street. The paper was laying on the table in front of 
him. He held a pen in his hand to record the evidence 
which was to be compared with my protocoL 

Jolszyn commanded me to read my protocol. I 
commenced from my birth. 

''Omit that nonsense," he said. 

"When I was a child, chasing butterflies.** 

"Fool," said Jolszyn somewhat impatiently. 

"When I was in the first reader.*' 

"Crazy, omit that," he cried. 

I was making rapid progress in reading. **When I 
arrived at Warsaw " 

"Now read," he said. 

"I was interested in my studies and didn't frequent 
any public balls, very seldom went to the theatre, 
neither to any public places, nor went near Green's 
Garden. I am innocent, and I presume the respected 
Commissary is of the same opinion." All burst out in 
a laugh. 

"What a rascal," said the great inquisitor ; "read on." 

"I have finished, Your Highness, the General," I re- 
sponded in a low tone. 

"What, finished?" and he snatched from my hand 
the protocol which I was going to hand him. His 
madness knew no bounds; in his convulsive rage he 
crushed the paper in his hand and threw it in my face. 
"Oh, you dog ! You are a degenerate creature !" He 
rushed impetuously with both of his fists to my eyes 
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and said : **Yoti villain ! I will roast you ! You will 
rot ! I will flog you to death !" And from his lips ema- 
nated a volley of curses and blasphemies. He ran 
about the hall, foaming at the mouth, bespattering the 
gold orders upon his chest. The words he uttered 
were more filthy than the foam. "Gallows, tortures, 
rods, soldiers." Such words remained imprinted on 
my mind. 

The General was encouraged to fight, and therefore 
arose abruptly and ran to me to box my ears. He 
knew how to curse as well as Jolszyn, which he easily 
proved. Trying to evade the blows and anger of the 
General I withdrew a few steps backwards, then more 
and more until I was by the wall. Oh ! what will they, 
do next, I thought. The General, at the conclusion of 
his rage, terminated with these words: "Rods, tor- 
tures, gallows." 

Jolszyn kept on running about the room. The Gen- 
eral was following him. The respective members of 
the Commissary sat motionless as mummies. 

Leichte jumped up abruptly. Will you, also, assist 
them? Leichte grasped my arm and led me to the 
window, which was not plastered here as in my cell. 

"Look there. Do you know what that is?" 

"Yes ; that is Warsaw." 

"Fool! Here underneath the window where that 
cannon is." 

Underneath the window something stood similar to 
a gallows, a heavy scaffold with a hook in the center. 
That was a machine used to raise cannons ; in front of 
my window was one having resemblance to this one. 
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I saw the cannons hoisted by it many times. I replied 
I did not know. 

"That is a gallows," cried Jolszyn. "Gallows I mur- 
derer ! gallows !" 

Grinding his teeth, the General shouted in my ears. 
"The crows will eat your flesh and bones." I heard 
nothing else then but "gallows." The word had fallen 
so suddenly upon me that before I was aware I was 
saying : "And the word was made flesh." 

"Oh, yes — yes — now you are going to pray to God. 
No— dog — no— it is too late, go away." The inquisi- 
tor wanted to kick me, but I was too far. They caught 
me in the corridor and carried me away to my cell as 
Satan would a soul. The words "gallows ! gallows !" 
were buzzing in my ears. Where is Jolszyn*s love and 
pity of which he spoke? We came at last to the cell 
aind the door was shut. I stood in the center alto- 
gether dazed. I endeavored to rivet my thoughts 
upon an object, but my head was in a whirl. This af- 
fair will end badly for me, I thought. There are no 
means of escape from this dilemma, and I walked 
about my room. I was expecting them to come, 
sooner or later, after the furniture. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I WAS calm the next day and began to make some 
preparations to make my room more presentable. 
The days were unmercifully long. Solitude and un- 
certainty were killing me. Oh ! how easy it is to be 
despondent after such an oppression. I began to ex- 
amine the walls to see if they would teach me some- 
thing, but my investigation was unavailing. After 
carefully examining the places where the paint was 
scratched off, I discovered new writings, which were 
the characteristics of every writer. Everybody here 
imprisoned left perhaps their last thoughts, their last 
faith, which was as holy as the testament; their last 
thoughts and their last faith can be a g^ide for their 
successors. 

Tapping had begun in earnest at dusk. In vain did 
I endeavor to solve the mystery. My neighbor at my 
left, angered at my incomprehension, began zealously 
to instruct me with indefatigable patience. 

First, he commenced to tap slowly until he tapped 
twenty-five times, and repeated the same number of 
taps three times. After the third tapping I imagined, 
as if enlightened by some power, that I was seeing the 
future and reading the meaning of the hitherto un- 
known tapping. How delighted I was. Now I was 
upon the path whereby I could regain my speech and 
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make new friends, friends in misfortune. By striking 
my hand on the wall, my teacher imderstood that his 
instructions were not in vain. Being somewhat calm 
now, I tapped ten, twenty, fifteen, twenty and twenty- 
four times. Counting these ciphers together meant 
"Who are you?" He answered me by tapping thir- 
teen, eighteen, thirteen, three, twenty-five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty-one, ten and nine times, which meant "Mracz- 
kowski." How glad he must have been I found out 
later, when I was a veteran of the citadel, and taught 
others the art of tapping. 

To converse in this manner is very tiresome. Mis- 
takes are easily made with only one number. Then 
the expression is unintelligible. For instance, if one 
wants to tap the letter "Z" it is essential to tap twenty- 
five times. An extraordinary hearing, time and labor 
is needed for such a conversation. 

The listener and tapper have to be very attentive to 
the conversation and to the soldiers who are continual- 
ly eavesdropping. Our speech was shortened by omit- 
ting the letters "Q" and "X." I was told to write out 
an alphabet in five verses with five letters in each verse. 
There are only three letters in the last verse : 



I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


I— A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


2-P 


G 


H 


I 


J 


3-K 


L 


M 


N 


O 


4-P 


R 


S 


T 


u 


5-W 


Y 


Z 







It would take too much space to describe how many 
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times 70a have to tap for every letter. It is sufficient 
to say we strike a certain number of times for each let- 
ter, then stop for a moment, then tap again witil a 
word is formed. For instance, ''Warsaw," you have 
to tap thus : 



In the b^^ning, conversation progresses slowly, 
but in time the ear gets accustomed to the sound. 
Without calculating the strokes, you know the letter. 
At first you have to mark them on the wall ; but after- 
wards you can recollect them by continual practice. 

Those that know how to tap perfectly never stop at 
the end of a word. When the Ustener perceives the 
end he taps twice, then the tapper commences another 
word. In this manner they converse as quickly as two 
persons writing at a table. 

My life now had a new interest. Though I tapped 
slowly, I could converse a little, and by practicing con- 
tinually I learned quickly. The soldiers were the only 
hindrance. At first they regarded me as a profaner 
and did not pay much attention to me, but, hearing 
continually the unpleasant music, so severely prohib- 
ited by Morok, they peeped quite often through the lit- 
tle window in my door. 

The tin cover for the window pane was painted 
black, but in the center the borders of the pane were 
white and glittering. At the least stirring of this tin 
the shadow of the soldier was visible through it before 
he could see me. Hence hands were lowered, and a tap 
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on the wall was the signal. I gave the tapper, who 
then, with folded arms, walked about his room. The 
soldier looked in my room, and not seeing any one tap- 
ping, went farther to seek the transgressor. 

In nearly every corridor there were three cells. 
Though the building was two stories high, the cells 
were above each other. Thus six persons could speak 
with each other. 

After learning the wall language from Mraczkowski, 
I paid my neighbors a visit. On the right side was 
some sort of a new prisoner, who did not know how to 
converse, and I was anxious to speak with some one. 
There was no one to the left, so I tapped above. On 
the right side I found Ignacious. We soon got ac- 
quainted and spent many pleasant hours conversing to- 
gether. We passed through many tests of mutual mis- 
trusts before we threw ourselves into each other's em- 
brace. Of course, through the walls. 

Long hours and days passed away monotonously. I 
knew the meaning of the least stirring in the corridors, 
every rustle I understood. The approaching of Morok 
or a policeman, or the shadow of an attendant, I 
guessed immediately. I was well acquainted with the 
neighbors. Instead of names, signals were arranged. 
By these we summoned each other into conversation. 
I was installed in my new abode. I could write on the 
walls and pans with my pencil. 

I spoke mostly with Mraczkowski. He was a firm 
character, who knew his thoughts and ideas well. 
Whoever could look into his heart must elevate him- 
self and learn to suflFer as he did. He was firm in prin- 
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ciple, and performed his duty to his country at what- 
ever risk of his life. For three years Mraczkowski had 
not seen the world nor its people. He was dragged 
from one prison to another, and finally brought to the 
citadel in Warsaw. In the latter part of the year 1845 
he was captured in Prussia and imprisoned there. The 
Germans could not extract anything from him. They 
accused him of numerous offenses, then got rid of him 
by giving him to Austria, as a Galician. There he 
was questioned again, many more accusations were 
added every day, and the affair instead of terminating 
went that much farther. 

Wearied with him, at the conclusion, the hirelings 
of an anti-christian ruler gave him to Moscow. That 
monster, never satiated, accepted the victim with pleas- 
ure. The judges were not satisfied with the new delin- 
quent and were frightened when they had to read such 
an enormous record of accusations, written in the Ger- 
man language. He had been imprisoned here a year, 
and his case had not progressed any. The members 
of the Commissary endeavored to extort secrets from 
him by strategy. They propounded various questions 
about one thing and another; cross-questioned him, 
but all in vain. Jolszyn waved his hands and gave up 
the game, saying, "From him we will get nothing.'* 

He sat alone in his cell, and had only Morok, on 
whom he took revenge in different ways, always wit- 
tily, which nearly brought Morok to madness. At 
times Morok, wanting to gain a favor, gave him a 
book, of course, when the Commissary acquiesced, but 
to no avail. One favor he had won from Morok was 
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that he was permitted to smoke a cigar, which he 
would give me in a remarkable way. What joy it was 
to me to light a cigar, to smoke and dream. 

Ignacious, through the art of tapping, read to me the 
verses of Mary Malczewski. I studied them in this 
way : After dinner, when the weary soldiers were doz- 
ing in the corridors, I scattered a light layer of sand 
on the table, and with a pencil I wrote the verses in the 
sand. When the entire table plate, which contained 
about forty verses, was written, I committed them to 
memory. 

Nizelski did not have any writing material, and 
learned the verses as I did. 

In the darkest corner of my cell I wrote out a calen- 
dar upon the wall. Every morning I canceled the past 
day. How painful it was to look upon so much lost 
time. 

I told Mraczkowski about my protocol. He was an 
old prisoner and had much experience. He laughed 
and was satisfied with it. That was a sufficient recom- 
pense for me. 

"What do you intend to do now?" he asked, "if they 
summon you to the Commissary?" 

"I want to wait and see with what crime I am ac- 
cused." 

I waited. The time was passing away slowly. I 
desired to have some tobacco, and begged Morok to 
ask the Commissary for permission, but he refused. I 
wanted to get a pipe, by strategy, and told them that I 
had the toothache. Pogt wrote that in a book. 
About noon a young doctor came, accompanied by an 
inferior officer, Morok's favorite. 
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**What ails you ?" the doctor asked. 

"My teeth ache." 

He examined them. "I will prescribe an instant 
toothache cure. Dip a piece of cotton in this solution 
and apply it to the tooth." 

"That will rot cure it, doctor. I always cured my- 
self with a pipe." 

"You have to ask the Commissary for it." 

I begged him, but he refused. 

"Well, I will prescribe it, but they will not give it to 
you." 

Instead of prescribing me a pipe he prescribed a 
mattress. 

They brought me a mattress. I was compelled to 
bind my head with a handkerchief, though my teeth 
did not ache. The desired pipe I did not get. One 
day Morok, creeping in Mraczkowski's corridor, heard 
the tapping. A policeman wanting to show Morok 
what a faithful servant he was, listened at Mraczkow- 
ski's cell, and Morok, who came at once, asked the po- 
liceman, "What are they saying?" 

"What ? They are tapping ?" 

"Certainly." 

"What are they tapping?" 

"How is that? You hear the tapping and don't 
know what it is ?" 

The zealous policeman received a good flogging, a 
nice reward. 

Three months had elapsed since I was arrested, my 
case had not advanced a step farther. Neither did I 
know for what I was imprisoned. One day Morok 
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looked on my floor and registered something in his 
book when he came to my cell. I did not know what 
that meant. 

In a few hours I heard footsteps and chattering 
above me. I presumed I would get a new neighbor, 
and began to tap, but for nothing. After awhile it be- 
gan to rain all over my cell, until I was threatened with 
a deluge. Above me, tossing, shaking and scrubbing 
were heard. I knocked on my door. A policeman 
came. I showed him the pools of water on my bed 
and floor. He looked at it and went away. Slowly 
the tossing and chattering ceased. The door of my 
cell opened, Morok's favorite, a subordinate officer, en- 
tered and beckoned for me to follow him. We passed 
through several corridors, always in the company of 
bayonets. At last they shut me up in a cell in which 
was no bed. I did not understand why they drove me 
from my dwelling, and ran to the wall to ascertain if 
there were neighbors, at least. There were wooden 
walls in that corridor. I knocked. A terrible roar re- 
sounded in my cell. A neighbor answered me im- 
mediately. 

"Who are you?" 

"Przezdzicki. Who are you?*' 

"Jasiencyk." 

Przezdzicki was my cousin who was arrested about 
four months ago. It grieved him that I had met with 
the same misfortune as he. I told him some news and 
asked him why they had snatched me from my cell, 
deluging it first. 

"They were scrubbing the floor above me, now they 
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are scrubbing yours. Afterward they will take you to 
your cell/' 

We had much to tell each other. In the meantime 
a poUceman rapped, who came to take me back to my 
cell. When I returned, truly my floor was scrubbed, 
or rather inundated. It was damp before, now it was 
almost unbearable, hot and close. I walked barefoot 
before, now I could not, because there was so much 
water on the floor and my shoes were torn. 

The next day I placed a bottle on the window-sill 
and accidentally struck it against the pane and broke 
it, which produced a stir in the corridors. 

Morok rushed into my cell. 

'What are you doing?" 

"I accidentally broke a window pane.*' 

Morok threw himself against the grate to ascertain 
if it was not filed. In the meantime a policeman 
grabbed me and led me to another room. 

I was again in Przezdzicki's neighborhood. He was 
sitting alone. They refused him everything. 

We did not note the hissing of soldiers, and, unwill- 
ing to lose precious time, kept on tapping. Soon 
Morok came, raging with anger. 

"Have you gone crazy? Broke a pane there and 
are speaking here." 

"The pane I broke accidentally. Here I am not 
speaking, because nobody is here, and the soldiers will 
not talk with me." 

"I tell you once more, do not tap! Oh, I have a 
remedy," and he told me to go with him. 

I went, surrounded by p9licemen and soldiers. I en- 
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tered my cell. The pane was replaced, but alas! my 
bed and table had disappeared. Before I could ask 
for them the door had closed. I knocked at once and 
called Morok, who came and raised the small window 
in the door. I saw two laughing eyes deriding me, 
and threatening me with his finger, he lowered the tin 
and went away. 

I slept a week in one comer of my cell, coiled up as 
a dog, but did not want to beg Morok for a bed. I 
was sick, had a bad cold from the dampness, my body 
was bruised, almost black, I coughed and trudged from 
one corner to another. I hadn't yet passed through 
the entire prison school, and didn't know what mal- 
treating was. Anything would provoke me, conse- 
quently such scenes only produced sinister smiles. 

After a week Fogt, seeing my suffering, advised me 
to beg Morok to return the bed. I refused. "I will 
beg for you," he said, and I had my bed for the night. 
What influence or means he used on Morok, whether 
through his pretty wife, to whose charms Morok 
wasn't entirely indifferent, I do not know, but I had 
my bed for the night. 

My affairs were not making any progress. The 
fourth month had already elapsed. I kept on convers- 
ing with my colleagues. If the keeper was an honest 
soldier, I climbed to the window by the aid of my 
bed, which, by practicing daily, I accomplished un- 
usually quick, though I saw only an edge of a trench 
around the citadel, and part of the sky, which was 
pleasant to gaze on, because I inhaled the fresh air. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HoNKST Mraczkowski always brought me cigars. 
This time he wasn't successful and dropped them. A 
policeman observed them and made a rush for them, 
and so did Mraczkowski. Each gabbed an end of the 
cigar, which broke in two, and each kept one half. 
Mraczkowski was led to his cell. I went, according to 
the agreement, after the prohibited food, but alas! I 
found only traces of the dough from the bread. 

The policeman reported such a remarkable accident. 
Such cases Morok terminated at once. The cigar was 
taken from Mraczkowski. I was seized, with the bed. 
After they laid me on the bed my head was covered 
and they carried me as a dead man on a litter. It is 
true, I was dead to the world. "What will they do 
with me?" I thought. Surely they must have carried 
me to the fresh air, because the wind fanned me. I 
wanted to lift up the cover, but I could hardly move, 
when somebody's hand rested on my face. Finally we 
came to our destination. The bed was arranged. The 
servants went away. I jumped up at once and found 
myself in a cell about half as large as mine. In the 
comer stood a stove, by the wall a bed, which occu- 
pied the entire length of the cell. I could only make 
four steps walking from the bed to the door, which in- 
deed is a tiresome walk. The window was the same, 
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only somewhat lower. In half an hour after such a re- 
markable removal, a stirring arose in the corridor, and 
Morok entered, cooler than usual. Two servants fol- 
lowed him and laid some kind of a square on the floor 
and then stood by the door. "What kind of a cere- 
mony will this be ?" I thought, and stood gazing upon 
them. Morok impatiently called his favorite, who 
came with a dirty soldier, holding a chain in his hand. 
I understood the meaning and shuddered. 

"Sit down !" cried Morok. 

"What will this be? Is this a present, for what?" 

"For what? You must not climb to the window, 
which is prohibited, nor break window panes, neither 
smoke cigars nor tap. This will teach you a lesson." 

"Please report these offenses to the Commissary." 

"No, no ; you sit down." 

A dispute was useless. I sat on the ground. In a 
minute I was bound in chains. What a dreadful im- 
pression it made upon me. Oh! if a mother would 
see her child in such an abominable condition, how her 
heart would bleed ! 

The chains were wounding my feet. I could not 
get accustomed to them for a long time. At every 
movement I made when asleep the clanking of the iron 
awoke me. The wounds always reminded me that I 
was a prisoner. My sleep did not relieve me any. Both 
when asleep and awake the chains were before my 
eyes, the clanking in my ears. I walked with great 
difficulty, because the chains would drag on the floor, 
and I did not have anything which would help to keep 
them up. 
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"Necessity is the mother of invention." The third 
day I attempted to make a rope. Sheet, mattresses 
and cover supplied the material, and I made an excel- 
lent rope about two yards long. With that rope I 
held the center of the link upward. This made my 
walk easier, the chain could not drag on the ground, 
nor crash, and the iron did not rub against the 
wounds. The first thing I did was to climb to the 
window. 

During these three days I had noticed that my cell 
was in the rear of a dark corridor, and that I could not 
even see the number on the door. A policeman 
seldom came. The wall language which I had learned 
was useless here. I did not have any neighbors on 
either side, hence the policeman was at ease concern- 
ing me. 
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CHAPTER VL 

At last the time came for me to climb to the window. 
I raised the air hole. Oh, heavens ! what a sight ! My 
heart began to beat violently. I did not want to be- 
lieve my eyes. Three prisoners, dressed entirely as I 
was, only without fetters, were walking freely about 
the courtyard. That yard I had seen scwnewhere, 
whether asleep or awake, I do not remember. It 
seemed to me that those prisoners were in Paradise. 
They were talking and looking in every direction. It 
appeared to me then that no one could be happier than 
they. 

I raised my eyes ; the jrard was small ; three sides of 
the wall formed a wall for a prison, one story high, 
with pointed windows. The fourth side was a rough 
wooden palisade, which was shaggy and full of nails. 
In the center of the palisade was a gate, and by it were 
two soldiers stationed, with raised bayonets. The 
prisoners were walking backward and forward, and at 
the end of each path stood a soldier. I was looking 
only a few minutes, when they turned toward my pavil- 
ion. A soldier followed them and another stood on 
the opposite side, approached the door, opened it and 
entered. 

The prisoners "^ere approaching it very slowly. I 
felt what was happening in their hearts. Stu-ely their 
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walk was terminating, but they were not in a hurry to 
enter their cells. They disappeared. With great anx- 
iety I awaited what would happen next. In a few mo- 
ments another door opened, a soldier came forward, a 
prisoner, then another soldier at the rear. The pic- 
ture was different, but the frame was the same. This 
man was about twenty-seven years old, tall and 
swarthy. A small cap was on his head, resting upon 
his long, smoothly-combed hair. His movements in- 
dicated strength — in such a body the soul must be 
strong likewise. He walked freely and gazed on the 
windows. At times he placed his fingers on his lips 
as if he were greeting someone, or sending a kiss. 
When he had walked three times around the yard, the 
soldier following him, his walk had ended. 

Now I forgot about chains and neighbors. Perhaps 
I was grateful that Morok brought me here, because I 
could see and know faces of the imprisoned. 

I saw at times two, three, and sometimes four, walk- 
ing about the yard. At times a single one was aired. 
I have to note this, that for one prisoner I felt more 
sympathy, because I knew how sad it was to be alone, 
and because he was one of my old friends. Phillip I 
saw between the three. I saw Wallace amoNg the four. 
The third, Thaddeus, was not there. 

Different costumes were here combined — sl gentle- 
man in an evening dress and patent leather shoes, per- 
haps snatched away from the ballroom ; a serf in his 
long peasant's coat, quite often a monk's habit, a man- 
tle, an overcoat and a cassock. 

To every one of them I gave a suitable name, accord- 
ing to his tone, movements and looks. 
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Wallace wore high red boots, such as are sold at the 
Iron Gate, at seventy-five cents a pair. 

Phillip reminded me of a red-headed Prince Kawal- 
kanti, from Monte Christo. I was not uneasy about 
him, because it seemed to me that he would fly out of 
the chimney any moment and would be the cause of 
Morok's grief. 

I did not see any women walking, but I knew they 
were in the citadel. Perhaps Morok's genius had in- 
vented an underground tunnel for them to walk in, he 
being solicitous that the sun should not shed its rays 
upon the fair sex. Poor Morok! Every time he 
stood before me I always thought thus: "How you 
would look if I had you in my power? Certainly you 
would lose that haughtiness and would bow, as before 
the Czar; but perhaps the good God will answer my 
prayers.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Three weeks had passed since my removal. Wear- 
ied from wicertainty, chains and awaiting weakened 
me. I did not go to the window a whole day, but lay 
in bed. I had nausea and fever, and could not sleep 
nor eat. It seemed that Wallace, in his red boots, was 
approaching me, he grasped and devoured me. Then 
again, Phillip attempted to seize me and throw me into 
an abyss. In the morning Morok came. 

"Are you well ?" he asked, examining the window. 

"I am sick." 

Morok jumped to the wall, took a candy from his 
pocket, put it in my mouth and inquired : 

"What ails you?" 

"I do not know. I am sick — have nausea and fever." 

He noted that in his book and went away quickly. 
His conduct surprised me. In a few hours Morok 
came again, and with him a dirty soldier. The same 
iron was on the floor. 

"Sit down !" commanded Morok. 

"I cannot get up." (I pretended to be very sick. I 
understood his business now.) Two soldiers lifted me 
up, sat me down on the ground and the chains fell off 
from me. 

"This was your first lesson. I warned you, told you, 
not to climb to the window nor tap," 
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Morok went away. After awhile a doctor appeared, 
with his inseparable favorite, Morok. 

"Are you sick ?" 

"Certainly I am." 

"What pains you? Are you sick?** 

"I do not know. I am sick." 

"What do you need?" 

"I need fresh air, company ; in fact, everjrthing.** 

The doctor felt my pulse, wrote out a prescription 
and went away. In a few hours a new creature came 
called a druggist. A subordinate officer brought some 
kind of a mixture and a package of herbs, pulled out a 
spoon, poured the medicine in it and handed it to me. 
I smelt it. 

"Drink it." 

I drank it. To get rid of the chains was indeed 
worth the medicine. The soldier placed the bottle on 
the sill and by it the herbs, and added : 

"Rap ; they will give you a teapot, put that grass in 
it, the soldier will pour some boiling water on it, and 
afterward drink it." 

"Where is a glass, sugar, spoon?" 

"Nonsense," he answered, and went away. 

Barely had he closed the door when I was well. I 
jumped to the window, happier indeed than those 
walking. Next day Fogt called. 

"Are you well? Do you need anything?" 

"Why do you ask, when you do not give anything?" 

"Well, what can we do ? Be patient and ever)rthing 
will be all right." 

A little while after Fogt had gone the door opened 
and a policeman entered with a teapot. 
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"Grass/' 

He put the grass in the teapot, poured boiling water 
on it and gave it to me. 

"A glass?" I asked. 

"I haven't any. Use a spoon," and he went away. 

I climbed again to the window. Barely had I ob- 
served what was going on, when a new stirring in the 
corridor startled me. I jumped down just in time. A 
hand raised the latch and opened the door. A drug- 
gist entered, holding a bottle in his hand. Another 
soldier had a tin cup, about the size of a pint, and filled 
it with a thick, g^een fluid. 

"Drink !" pressing it to my lips. 

"What is that ? Is it the medicine ?" 

"Drink!" 

"But what is it?" 

"Drink; whiskey!" 

"Whiskey!" Astonished, I drank it. I could not 
discover the meaning of these favors. In the latter 
part of the fourth week two policemen and attendants 
came one afternoon and laid and covered me on a bed 
and carried me away as a dead person. After coming 
to my place I saw I had come to the same old No. 60. 
It seemed to me that I had found my old acquaintances. 
I was so attached to that place, which had witnessed 
my sorrow and melancholy. The same old acquaint- 
ances were there. Within a few days arrived a new 
neighbor, Oscar, whom they placed above me. 

How many narratives, scenes and impressions we 
had to tell each other ! We passed the entire day tap- 
ping. After six months I was summoned to the Com- 
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missary. The president, as a father, warned me and 
exposed the results of my obstinacy, and inquired : 

"Well, have you considered the matter?" 

"I have, sufficiently, General" 

"Well, tell me what it is/' 

"I am innocent, and beg you to restore to me my 
freedom." 

Surely he did not expect such an answer, because his 
anger wras uncontrollable, and he showered me with 
curses. In his anger he shrieked, "Get out t" 

I ran away, because he had a habit when angry of 
using his fists upon anybody. 

The prisoners in citadels, if they have families in 
Warsaw, receive their linen every Saturday. Some of 
them get different eatables, wine, cigars and many 
cM:her things. 

For the last few weeks a basket with clothes ap- 
peared in my cell. Of course, every article is carefully 
examined by Morok, a policeman or a waiter. Every 
searcher takes what he likes as a tribute, so before the 
basket reaches its ovmer about one-tenth of it is gone. 

All the corks from the bottles are extracted to see if 
any note is hidden there. 

The Commandant of the citadel. General Simonicz, 
accompanied by the Major of Bykow, visited the 
prison every month. Morok was always informed in 
time. The corridors were swept clean, the dinner was 
more palatable and the pans cleaner. From a distance 
murmuring was heard, the door had opened and a lame 
General entered. Bykow followed him. Through a 
crack in the window Morok's eyes were twinkling. 
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'TTour name," the Commandant asked me in Rus- 
sian. 

The General did not understand Polish. Bykow 
had to explain everything to him. 

"Jtilian Jasiencyk." 

"How long are you here ?" 

"Six months." 

"For what?" 

"I do not know." 

"Do you want for anything?" 

''I have no comb, books nor company." 

"Well, that should pertain to the Commissary, but 
how are the dinners, moderate or not?" 

"Very moderate, because I cannot eat them." 

"Well, do you grieve that you are here ?" 

"Not only grieve, but despair." 

"But I am asking are you grieving?" 

"That means complaining," Bykow added. 

Of course, comjplaints were made by every prisoner, 
but they were useless. The Commandant visited only 
because he was instructed to do so. The board was 
the same as before. He was opposed to any change, 
because his purse would suffer by it. Morok only de- 
rided the complaints, remembered them, and afterward 
took revenge. 

Schoenschin sometimes succeeded Simonicz. He 
was still a fresh oppressor, bespattered with blood 
from martyrs whom he murdered in Dombrowie. Was 
he to be any better than his predecessor? 

To shorten the time we arranged a program ; in the 
morning, conversation, throwing dice or reading; in 
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the afternoon manufacturing some kind of articles from 
bread, or reciting. Though Morok every t^yo weeks or 
every month searched us carefully and took all of our 
things away, that didn't hinder us from having new 
ones next day. 

Morok had a favorite, a subordinate officer, who 
took his place during his absence. He would beat and 
maltreat the policemen for the least offense, and was 
always eavesdropping ; in fact, he was the worst reptile 
ever born. We all despised him and would debate a 
long time how to be spiteful to him. 

Each prisoner had a friend among the policemen, to 
whom he gave the remnants of bread and meat. Even 
when he was hungry he divided with him. This is the 
only way he can purchase a few moments of freedom, 
whether tapping with neighbors or climbing to the 
windows to inhale the fresh air. From such friends 
one of us was informed, that Morok's chambermaid, 
Josephine, died of the cholera. Another one that a 
prisoner died, and several sick ones were brought to 
the hospital ; that cholera was raging in the town and 
in the citadel. A third one found out that Jolszyn, be- 
ing so devoted to the Czar, hoped to be decked with 
new orders, and threw his own son in the citadel. All 
this news was telegraphed to Mraczkowski, who knew 
that the favorite's name was Wasili. Thus quoted he 
awaited Morok's coming. 

When Morok came to Mraczkowski and inquired 
about his health and needs, which was his habit and 
was about to leave, Mraczkowski asked him : 

"Captain, is that the truth?" 
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'^Iswhatr 

"Who would have expected that?" 

"But what?" asked Morok hastily. 

"Well, that girl your maid, she was so young, 

and died, poor creature." 

"What are you talking about? I do not understand 
you!" 

"Well, Josephine; have you forgotten already? 
They say that cholera is raging, one prisoner died, 
others are lying sick in the hospital." 

"Who told you that? Who told you this news?" 
asked Morok, his eyes glaring. Mraczkowski pre- 
tended he did not hear, and said : 

"But how severe must that General be, to imprison 
his own son in the citadel and make a soldier of him." 

"Who communicated to you this news?" asked 
Morok, shaking with anger. * 

"Who could tell me ? I only know Wasili, who is a 
good soul." 

"What, Wasili?" 

"Your subordinate officer." 

"Wasili, my Wasili !" his anger knew no bounds. He 
called Wasili, who came and stood before him. 

"What, you, you speak with a prisoner?" 

Wasili was stupefied, and gazed upon Mraczkowski, 
but did not know what this meant, only that a storm 
was approaching. 

"No, Wasili," said Mraczkowski, taking him by the 
arm, "I was not aware that the Captain would be 
angry. Wasili, you are a good man." 

Wasili shuddered, as if a serpent had grabbed him 
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by the arm. He felt the ground opening under his 
feet. 

"Well, Wasili," said Mraczkowski, toying with his 
button, "I did not know ; and what of it, that you spoke 
with me?" 

"I ?" blurted Wasili, almost fainting with anger and 
fright. "You, you rascal;" and Morok gave him a 
blow every time he uttered a word. The fighter and 
the beaten one, rolled out into the corridor. Here 
their fighting knew no bounds. The door was wide 
open. In the corridor on the floor Wasili was lying. 
Morok was not using his fist now, but with his boots 
was fracturing his jaws and breaking his ribs. 

Wasili, almost dead, was carried to the pump, thither 
to the hospital, and we were free from his control about 
six months. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After another three months I was again summoned 
to the Commissary. The General was in a bad humor. 
On the window sill was a large bottle, containing a 
transparent green fluid and a glass. The members of 
the Commissary were sitting in profound silence. Jols- 
zyn looked up at me and said : 

"Well, have you considered the matter?" 

"Indeed, I have. For the past nine months I have 
not done anything else but meditate." 

"Well, speak the truth." 

"What shall I tell, although I have said before that 
I am innocent." 

Leichte could not restrain himself; he must have 
been weak or perhaps exasperated and wished to seek 
relief. He arose, staggering, and went to the bottle, 
poured some of the fluid into the glass and drank it. 
It must have had a bitter taste, because his face was 
very sullen. He tottered, tried to swallow something, 
but could not, forced himself, but failed again; this 
time he vomited it on the floor. The scent was of 
whiskey. Symptoms of cholera in the General fright- 
ened other members, who partook of some of the fluid, 
which was in the bottle, which they hoped would pro- 
tect them from danger, and prolong their dear lives, so 
they could work for the Czar. 
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This scene irritated Jolszyn and in anger he asked me : 
"What do you think, monster; how long will you abuse 
my leniency and delicacy ? Hitherto I have waited, but 
now flogging will begin/' 

With a bow I thanked him for the promise. 

The General was interested in the papers and began 
to read my sins in turn; until he at last approached 
number forty-four. My hair stood straight upon my 
head ; forty-four accusations and to be suspected of one 
was sufficient to cause severe punishment. 

"Well, what have you to say ? You see I know all," 
spoke the inquisitor, "there is no secret from me; I 
know what you are thinking now. You are thinking 
to lie." 

He guessed correctly. I really was thinking how to 
extricate myself. 

"Well, speak now, the truth." 

"What is the use of expressing my opinions ? Will 
any one believe me ? I have repeated many times, that 
I am innocent, and still I am in jail. About those ac- 
cusations I admit there must have been a mistake, be- 
cause my age would not allow me to commit so many 
crimes ; not one is true." 

The General was getting impatient. He was thirsty 
and the cholera appeared before him. With dignity he 
approached the bottle and swallowed a glass of the 
g^een nectar. 

When he had revived he came to me, placed his nose 
against mine and cried : 

"Oh, you villain ! I will revel with you ? Do you 
know what there is in that room?" He pointed to a 
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door in the rear, leading to niunber 32. "Do you know 
what is there? There you will be tortured! There I 
will speak with you ; every bone will be broken in your 
body, and then you will confess everything." 

The General was more excited every moment. 

"Hitherto I have been delicate," he said, after a 
moment's rest. "I have been as kind and gentle as if 
I were your father, but you have not appreciated it, 
now we will see." 

He arose, revived himself again with the preventa- 
tive against cholera, coughed, approached Jolszyn and 
said: 

"General, do not get fatigued or irritated, because 
that rascal is not worth it; give him in the beginning a 
hundred rods, that will produce the desired effect." 

Then he took a small package from his pocket, 
smelled it, and gave it to Jolszyn, who smelled it also, 
then took some candy and placed it in his mouth. The 
members returned to the g^een fluid again ; every one 
drank a glass and began to grieve at the amount of 
labor they had to perform. What destruction the 
cholera would cause if it seized one of them, or per- 
haps the white Czar would be lost forever. 

Leichte, who was dozing, jumped up, as if he saw a 
vision standing before him, tottered to the General and 
proposed another drink of the green fluid. 

The superior officers were seated around the table, 
drinking and smoking, disputing loudly. The younger 
members were looking pitifully toward the bottle and 
their superiors, as if begging for a drop of that re- 
freshing beverage. 
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At last, Jolszyn, seeing so many unnecessary wit- 
nesses gazing upon their labor, drove all the CoSsacks 
and me from the room. 

When I re-entered my cell, I began to reflect upon 
the accusations that were read to me. One-tenth of 
them were probably somewhat true. Truly my accuser 
was Zapolske, his occupation was spying. 
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CHAPTER DC 

ThrE^ more long months had elapsed. It was Sat- 
urday, the 23d of June, 1849- 

Just before evening an unusual stirring arose in the 
corridor. The soldiers were nmning to and fro, 
quietly and quickly opening the doors, which attracted 
our attention. "What is the significance of that?" 
asked one of another. Every one had diflferent 
thoughts. A soldier walking quickly called out from a 
distance : "Number 60." Barely could I signal a fare- 
well to my colleagues before the door opened, and 
Wasili entered my cell. 

"Get ready, pick up everything you have !" he said. 

It did not take me long to get ready. Quickly we 
passed through the corridor and came to the Ccwnmis- 
sary. Here stood a large table ; upon it was scattered 
books and papers. Morok was sitting by the table. 

"Is this his watch?" he asked, showing my watch, 
which was taken from me when I was searched. 

"Mine." 

"Let him count the money and see if the same 
amount is there." 

"Yes." 

"And the clothes?" showing me a long bundle, 
bound in a sheet. 

"Yes, those are mine," I answered, examining them 
in haste, my hands trembling from joy, and I saw my- 
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self free in Warsaw. I would have left all only to be 
free sooner. How long those minutes seemed to me. 

"Will you sign this, that you have not my preten- 
sions ?" 

'I signed it. 

"You have to pay for the washing of your linen, and 
the clothes that you wore from the treasury." 

I had my own linen, my own clothes also, but I paid 
for it, not wishing to lose any time through contradic- 
tion. 

"Now pay for the fuel." 

I did so. 

"Also for the broken pane three zlote* ; one more for 
painting, which is four zlotych." 

I paid, saying, "Is that all?" 

"Yes." 

When I extended my hand to reach the watch and 
purse, Morok politely pushed it back and said : 

"That will be sent in the hands of the convoy 
officer." 

I was dazed ; joy, dreams and all happiness had van- 
ished in one minute. My heart was bleeding. I stood 
benumbed. Morok was delighted with my disappoint- 
ment. He pointed to the clothes tied up in the sheet 
and said : 

"Take that and follow me." 

He took me to a vacant cell nearby and bolted the 
door. What does this signify? What do they intend 
to do with me? I tapped to the right, silence reigned J 

* A Polish coin amounting to $4 in Poland. 
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to the left, no answer. In the corridor again stirring 
arose. The door opened and this time, not a police- 
man, nor Morok, nor an attendant, but an einaciated 
prisoner entered, carrying a bundle similar to mine. 
We gazed at each other. He came closer to me. I 
observed that he was crippled, 

"Who are you?" the new comer asked. 

"Julian Jasiencyk, but called here number 60/' 

"And I am number 66/' 

"Oscar 1" I screamed and threw myself on his neck. 
Such a meeting weakened us. We were unaccustomed 
to speech, our voices trembled, because we were de- 
prived of strength and it was almost impossible for us 
to speak to each other, Oscar untied a bundle, reached 
for a bottle of wine, drank some and gave me the bot- 
tle to drink also, 

"What do they intend to do with us ?" Oscar asked, 

"Who knows? But I presume they will send us to 
Modlin or Zamosci. They did not return our money. 
Hence we shall go to prison." 

Thus conversing, Morok entered and took us away- 
We threw our bundles on our shoulders, and went 
out into the court yard, where the prisoners took their 
walk. 

It was getting late. In the center of the yard a 
gathering was visible. Approaching it I observed a 
large circle of soldiers with guns, within that circle 
was another smaller one, soldiers with bare sabres, be- 
yond that double chain were queer and fantastic be- 
ings. At Morok*s beckoning the double chain opened 
pnd closed arpupd us. 
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That was Chrazanowske, impriscHied for tacking a 
card on a comer. With astonishment I saw Phillip, 
who approached and endeavored to greet me. 

"Excuse me, but your sermons are so wearisome, 
that I have no patience to listen." I turned away fatHn 
Judas. 

Certainly the colleagues understood the significance, 
because at that terrible moment, where everything 
and all are forgiven, Phillip was alone. Every one 
turned away from him, and avoided his touch. 

The entire assembly was waiting for us two. When 
we had completed the company, Morok approached 
the gate, the soldiers raised their bayonets and Wasili 
showed us an entrance from that grave. 

Surrounded with a double chain we started, fell in 
line and marched, leaving Morok's hospitaUty without 
any sorrow. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wis went on the bridge. Thaddeus, after making 
several steps, coughed, tottered and fell. The Cos- 
sacks raised their bayonets, thinking that he wanted to 
drown himself. We lifted up the unfortunate, his 
clothes we divided among us and went on. Crippled 
Oscar used his foot the best he could, but he soon 
wearied and he fell also. Then I ran to Morok and 
showed him the bundle and asked him if one of the 
soldiers could not help the lame man. 

"Well, for what?" with a jeering smile, delighted 
with Oscar's weariness, the reptile spoke, "Indeed not, 
I shall not keep a footman for him." 

The convoy moved on. Although uncertain as to 
what awaited us we were happy at leaving the prison 
walls. Fresh air, movement, and companions were a 
surprise for us, and made us unconcerned about our 
fate. 

Upon the bridge leading from Warsaw to Prague, 
several thousand people were enjoying themselves. 
Their laughter reached our ears, and seemed as a mad- 
man's laugh at a funeral. 

We arrived at Fort Sliwicki. After reporting several 
times Morok succeeded at last in finding lodging for 
us, We passed several rooms, densely packed witK 
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soldiers and prisoners, then came to a large room. 
When we entered we heard joyful conversations, sing- 
ing, dancing and laughter. 

Here Morok bade us farewell. At the door stood 
four recruits. That day was indeed full of surprises. 
Those recruits were our old colleagues of Warsaw ; one 
was my cousin. After we had greeted each other sin- 
cerely, they took us to the most remote comer of the 
room. We endeavored to find out how and when they 
arrived here. 

Anthony G., the one that slept on the floor at my 
home at the time I was arrested, handed me a lunch 
and a pipe and began to relate as follows : 

"Several months after your arrest, a few of us were 
summoned to the Commissary for explanation. We 
wrote out a protocol, and they discharged us. We 
presumed that all had ended because they did not 
charge us with any offense, but only inquired about 
you. About a week later they came during the night, 
arrested me, shaved and cut my hair, dressed me in a 
russet and brought me here." 

"What! then you knew about our destination?" 

"Yes, to-morrow we will start upon our journey; 
some to Siberia, and others to Orenburg's, and the rest 
to Wilno's Battalion." 

"How is Wallace getting along?" 

"Oh, he is free, but I presume he would rather be in 
our place. He was in prison and everybody knew his 
abasement. They released him and he went to his 
acquaintances and friends, but they showed him the 
door. He escaped to his parents, to hide his shame." 
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"What company is that who are having so much 
fun?" 

"They are our companions, recruits from different 
companies, who were separated from each other 
through sickness and desertion ; now they are bringing 
them here and sending them every week to Russia. 
Here are some good boys, the ones that are lying near 
us. Tarnowski is a stout man, a kosynier (a volun- 
teer), from the Prussian revolution." 

We conversed until eleven o'clock. The company 
had quieted. Some were weary and had retired. We 
were discoursing and inquiring what had happened 
during the two years, in the world. Then a clerk en- 
tered, called eight of us unfortunates and took us 
away. We entered a separate room where a barber 
awaited us ; after a moment our periwigs were cut, we 
were shaved, and we looked younger. An officer, the 
superintendent, came, took us to a store and told us 
to undress, pointing to a pile of something white and 
commanding us to "dress." Those were soldiers' 
shirts, coarse and thick, heavy sacks. Each took two, 
one he wore, the other he carried in his hand. Then 
we came to a pile of shoes, white, not blackened, but 
smeared with an offensive oil ; each received two pairs. 
Subsequently we received clothing and a large cap. 
On our shoulders we carried our knapsacks made of 
brown cloth. Our toilet was finished. We took our 
citizen's clothes, and returned to our companions. 
How we were overwhelmed with sorrow, when we 
saw how transformed we were, it is impossible to de- 
scribe. Our entire future was ruined, eternal slavery I 
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Our apparel was received in a Cossack's manner. 
The officer, who was a tyrant, performed his duty, gave 
every one what was essential. Ever3rthing was in 
order. 

When he began to distribute the apparel, he did not 
look to see who the receiver was, but gave him any 
article. The result was comical indeed. One's boots 
would fall off his feet, another's could hardly get half 
of his feet in the boots ; on some the pants would drag 
on the ground, and on others would hardly reach to 
the leg of the boot. The queerest apparel was a gar- 
ment, similar to a coat ; they were sacks made of heavy 
brown cloth, at the top were two smaller sacks, called 
sleeves. Poor Chrazanowske, a thirteen-year-old child, 
looked like a scarecrow set to frighten birds. His 
boots were continually falling off ; in walking he would 
drag one foot after the other ; his pants were so long 
they would trip him ; his russet trailed and looked like 
a shroud for a djsad person. 

Hardly had we donned our new costumes when a 
clerk appeared and took us to a hall, where several 
officers stood around a table. At the head was Wen- 
dorff 's Captain, old and gray, a zealous servant of the 
Czar's ; next to him, I do not remember whether there 
was a priest or a preacher. 

Wendorff arranged us in a half circle, viewing every 
one separately, as goods that were for sale; subse- 
quently he took out several papers from his portfolio 
and began to read. 

"I, Thaddeus N., for such and such an offense am 
released from court martial, through the intercession 
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of the Commissary, and as a favor to Prince J, O- 
Viceroy, Iwan Feodorowicz Paszkiewicz, have desired 
to remain a soldier in Siberia's Battalion. 

"Now, I congratulate you," and the officer deigned 
to ratify the sentence of the viceroy. **Now, before 
you is a new road on which you can reach the highest 
honors- You ought to consider yourself lucky to be a 
Russian soldier. Only among the favors of the vice- 
roy, could you find such honors. That is a great favor 
indeed; stop dreaming, serve the Czar faithfully and 
he will reward you for it, 

"I, Julian Jasiencyk, again the same honors, luck 
and Czar's favors." Wendorff hestowed congratula- 
tions on me, and in turn to every one. 

When he concluded reading the sentences, a holy 
person approached and addressed us. "Remember the 
new obligations, the validity of your oath performed 
voluntarily/' 

He could not have seen the bayonets back of us and 
he told us to raise up our right hands and swear sol- 
emnly that we would serve the Czar faithfully, 

I do not remember every word he uttered in that 
oath. I only recollect that we were directed severely 
thus: "On land, on water, and on ramparts, in the 
forest and on the roof, in the port and in the field, in 
fact, everywhere, do not spare your blood and life for 
the Czar, The one that sacrifices his life for the Czar, 
for holy Russia and their only reli^on, may rest as- 
sured that he will go straight to heaven. You ought 
to obey the authorities because they are sent from 
God/' 
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When we concluded the oaths we kissed the cross 
and signed our names in a book. The Czar's servants 
were rejoicing at their new prey. We were led on the 
path of salvation, because we had arrived at the dignity 
of being called a soldier of the White Czar. Satiated 
with such happiness we returned to the room, awaiting 
other incidents. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Now we began to ponder how to inform our families 
of our departure, so they could come the next morning 
before we started on our journey, and we could press 
each other's hands once more, and embrace mother, 
sisters and brothers. Neither of us had money, but 
we had our citizen's clothes, they surely were worth 
something. Each one threw in a part of his clothes. 
Anthony observed a clever and daring Cossack, who 
was engaged in smuggling whiskey and tobacco for 
the recruits, and went to look for him. After awhile 
he returned with the Cossack ; we prepared our cards 
and placed them in an envelope. 

"Do you want to earn those clothes ?" we asked the 
Cossack. He looked at them, examined them with his 
foot and asked, "How much?" He smiled, seeing 
what he had earned without any difficulties. He was 
bom under a lucky star. 

"Take this letter to Warsaw and deliver it to where 
it IS addressed." 

The Cossack squirmed with fear, gazed on the 
clothes once more, and squirmed again at the reminis- 
cence of the last rods he had received. Anthony lifted 
a garment, which was almost new, and showed it to the 
Cossack. This tempted him, he grasped the letter: 
slipped it into his pocket, took off his russet, packed 
up everything and disappeared. 
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After meditating several moments, we began to 
laugh at each other. The fortress was closed. The 
Cossack, even if he desired to accomplish what he 
promised could not, because they will not let him out. 
Why should he fatigue himself when he was remuner- 
ated in advance ? The noise was continual and it was 
impossible for us to sleep; after being in solitude so 
long, it was difficult to get accustomed to it. It was 
sultry. The emotions and impressions we had experi- 
enced deprived us of sleep. It began to dawn and we 
were talking yet, about the revolution in Prussia, in- 
surrection in Hungary, and so on, until the Cossack 
approached. 

"Well, and what ?" we asked him impatiently. 

"I delivered it." 

"Is that true?" 

"They shall be here immediately." 

How he passed out without being detected and re- 
turned is a mystery. It is sufficient to say that he 
accomplished it, and perhaps for the first time in his 
life, he possessed things which he had not stolen. Our 
room was without a window, there were only large 
embrasures, in which were large cannons. The em- 
brasure on one side pointed to the road leading to 
Prague's bridge, and from a distance a part of the 
bridge was visible. We sat around the cannon gazing 
on that road. The bustle was increasing every mo- 
ment, relatives were arriving, some in vehicles, others 
on foot, to embrace and soothe the exiles, to press 
once more the hands of those they might never see 
again. 
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About seven o'clock in the morning an officer came, 
called out the name of all the prisoners, counted them, 
and separated us twelve from Chraianowske, whom he 
took with him* 

We entered an enormous hall entirely empty ; at the 
door were stationed two palicemen. The officers went 
out, but returned in a moment with about twenty per- 
sons, in various conditions of life^ of all ages and sexes, 
every one weeping and seeking a brother, a son or a 
friend. 

Oh, what an awful scene! Can it be described? 
When sorrow nearly breaks the heart, and the chest 
expands with despair, it seems if they do not burst 
forth crying they will die. 

At last we had to separate. The Cossacks were 
upon their horses ; already our traveling companions, 
our new brothers, were standing with their knapsacks 
upon their shoulders, in the center surrounded by the 
convoy. "Farewell! Good-by! God bless you!'* 
voices were heard and again groaning and sobbing. 
Oh, let us run away from here as fast as we can, from 
this cave of torture and commotion, tears and love. 

With knapsacks upon our shoulders, we tore our- 
selves from the embraces, and went among the Cos- 
sacks. "Go on !*' cried the sergeant, our new master, 
and the caravan started. 

Phillip and his three friends went the straight road 
to Wilno, Chrazanowske went scarcely several fur- 
longs, and fell down. They placed him in a hackney 
coach and took him to a hospital in an institution for 
soldiers' children and orphans. What fate met that 
poor child I do not know. ; 
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Eight of us achieved the journey to the boundary of 
Congresowske ; here we were separated into two 
groups. Our knapsacks were burdensome; unaccus- 
tomed to stirring in the prison, we had to rest every 
moment, helping ourselves to seme lunch, that the good 
hearts had provided. 

We arrived in the evening at Okum, our first lodg- 
ing. They locked us in a small hut, with grated win- 
dows. There were no floors, the ground, was damp. 
Although we were weary it was impossible for us to 
lay down. We bought some hay and in a moment we 
forgot our sorrows and pain. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In Bresc Lithuania, we were introduced again to a 
garrison Commandant. After a careful examination 
they conducted us out of the fort. In the beginning we 
thought the promises of the officer, about the free 
march and lodging in the village, were true. We were 
conducted to the field, always conducted by guards. 
From a distance we saw a large building painted yel- 
low, every moment it assumed a plain and threatening 
shape ; at last it appeared in all of its severity ; it was a 
prison. 

A party numbering about fifty persons were sta- 
tioned beyond the prison gate, waiting to be searched. 
An officer called a recruit, the one standing near him, 
and told him to show all of his treasury clothes, al- 
though he did not have on any other clothes. The 
poor recruit took off in turn each garment. When he 
did not have anything else to take off he examined his 
skin. Then his clothes were returned to him and he 
went to a corridor and dressed himself. Then fol- 
lowed another and another until all were searched. 
Subsequently a prison attendant took us to the prison. 

We conversed until late in the night, and weariefl 
at last we fell asleep. Next morning we were informed 
that the prison master was allowing his old distin- 
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guished tenants to purchase ale and sugar and tea» 
Our joy knew no bounds. 

On the third day, in the morning, the prison master 
called four of us, told us to take our things, and sent 
us to the councils. How sorrowful was our parting 
with the other four friends, whom bte drove to 
Kigow's Battalion. 

They brought us to a fort, to the council. The clerk 
counted us, prepared the paper, and we had to wait for 
the Commandant. Shortly he came. Our party was 
composed of twenty usual recruits, four of us were to 
be thrust into chains, for committing political trans- 
gressions. 

"Chains !" the Commandant ordered to be brought. 
The invalid ran to another room, bringing from thence 
a bunch of keys, which he threw at us. 

We began to shudder and resolved to defend our- 
selves with all of our strength. 

"Barbers," the Commandant called again. An old 
trembling invalid, holding in one hand a cupful of 
soap, in the other hand a case with razors, stood before 
the Commandant, spread his apparatus upon the 
table and awaited orders. 

"Shave," said the Commandant. With one stroke of 
the hand he covered the face and half of the head of a 
recruit standing near him. Within a minute he was 
shaved and stamped with the Cossack's slavery mark. 
The others were all treated in the same way and when 
the barber had finished shaving the recruits, he came 
to us. It was my turn now, and I, in the tone of the 
Commandant said to him : "Shave off my beard," 
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Obediently he complied with my wishp but in the 
meanwhile passed the brush over my hair. I jumped 
up as if stung by an insect, 

"What is the matter?'* cried the Commandant, scru- 
tinizing us* , 

"I am a soldier, and not a prisoner and ought not to 
be shaved/' 

"I will show you, Pole I I will give you a hundred 
rods. What, are you from a castle?'* 

"Indeed, I am/* 

"What ! you a nobleman ? Well, give me your pa- 
pers, I will see/* 

The barber in the meantime was shaving Oscar, The 
Commandant read the papers, laughed jeeringlyp joy 
shone in his eyes, and he beckoned to us. 

"Well, can you read Russian?" 

"I can/' 

"Well, read ; where is it written that you are a noble- 
man?" 

Alas I in those papers nothing was written about my 
nobility, only at the top of the paper was written, "A 
political transgressor/* 

"Well, where is it?" 

**I have it, here it is plainly written/' I showed him 
the words, "A political transgressor/* A drowning 
person catches at a straw; not finding an3rthing, I 
thought I could find a way of escaping through them, 
but the Commandant did not understand, 

"What nonsense are you saying? You are in my 
hands and from me no one gets out with a whole headp 
fTake him, barber/' 
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*We inform you that we will not allow him to shave 
tis; if you do not know the significance of the words, 
'A political transgressor/ we demand another Com- 
mandant, and he will explain the meaning/* 

Our desire produced an unpleasant impression upon 
the Commandant. Truly he did not wish to see the 
General, and calming himself, he said : 

"Do not shave them, I was only jesting/' 

In the meantime an officer with two invalids ap- 
proached the chains, stationed six recruits in couples, 
placed an iron staple upon one right hand, on the left 
hand of the other and drew a small chain through them, 
so he did the second couple, and the others likewise. 
Subsequently they joined the three couples with one 
chain three yards long and locked it. 

Those 80,000 chains were given to the Czar by Dem- 
idow as a token of reverence and humanity. Hereto- 
fore the prisoners were conducted by Iwan's system, 
and were bound to an iron bar, which was very bar- 
barous. Because if a prisoner was sick, he could not 
expect any help, but had to walk with the rest, or 
rather was dragged, until he expired. Then the hand 
was cut ofif when they came to the place and the palm 
which remained in the link, was received as a body. 

In the papers they wrote, "Died by the will of God " 

Upon such an iron bar forty prisoners were formerly 
led, but to-day there were only six or eight. 

Apparently Russia is civilizing. How shall it be 
after several thousand years? 

When six or eight persons are locked with a chain, 
tliey remain in the closest alliance with each other, be- 
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cause if one happens to fall, then all fall ; if one sits 
down, all have to sit down, because the iron by con- 
tinual rubbing, cuts the skin and flesh to the bone, and 
causes unspeakable pain. 

All were bound. Only four remained and two re- 
cruits. The Commandant was inexorable. We were 
thrust in irons and he said : 

"From me no one has gone away without chains; 
even if my father was brought here, I would bind him, 
because such are the rules." 

One of the recruits was a linen draper from Kalis ; 
he took sick on the road and was sent to the hospital. 
In the hospital being somewhat better, he was shoved 
down the stairs, just for fun, and fell and broke his 
back. He was sick a long time, but was cured at last, 
and remained a cripple for the rest of his life. He was 
crooked, bent backward, his head and hands hung 
upon his back; such a cripple, they drove into the 
world, to make a hero for the Czar's army. 

Such a picture as we presented the most imaginative 
person never dreamed of. I was the only one healthy 
among that group. Przezdzicki walked next to me, and 
would stumble every moment; puffing and suffering 
with asthma, he could hardly breathe. 

Thaddeus was walking back of me ; he had consump- 
tion and was suffering awfully. Upon his lips blood 
was seen frequently. He was rapidly losing all his 
strength, but he walked on silently and calmly. Grief 
almost tore my heart when I looked on his sufferings, 
blood was on his lips again and involuntarily his lips 
were whispering "Praise be to God, I am nearing the 
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end !" By the side of Thaddeus walked Oscar, lame in 
the left leg* The sick recruit with fever followed Thad- 
deus, and would cry, pray, and grind his teeth. That 
triumphant march was concluded with the linen draper 
bent backward in the rear. 

The heat was terrible ; we %valked in the center of the 
road, wading in the deep sand. On both sides of the 
road, trees were planted which gave a nice shade, but 
according to the rules every one had to walk in the 
center of the road, and inhale the dust. 

The perspiration was flowing from the brow, the 
hands were covered with blood, but the C^ar^s Mengal 
cried : "Go on 1 go on !'* 

We passed many wells and villages. The poor 
women ran out to the center of the road, with pitchers 
of water to hand the unfortunates. They begged the 
beasts, with tears in their eyes, to have pity upon us 
and to allow them to quench our thirst, but in vain. 
The bolder ones pushed themselves through the con- 
voy, but fell under the clubs. The soldiers grasped the 
water, drank it and to the prisoners they cried : '*Go I 
Goonr 

We arrived at a station and lodged in a peasant's 
room, prepared purposely for us, with grated windows. 
The room was without a floor and with field-beds. We 
always laid down bound. The key was sealed with the 
papers. We had a pleasant trip, during those six days, 
to eat, sleep and march, bound together. When we 
rested a moment we begged for some straw. They 
bought a truss for us for which we paid a good price. 
We scattered it in the center of the room and lay down 
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upon it in such a way that each couple slept facing each 
other with hands stretched above their heads. If one 
moved or wanted to roll on the side, he awoke the 
whole chain and simultaneously all rolled. 

The invalid whom we summoned in regard to our 
food, told us that it did not concern him. "You have 
your board wages, then provide for yourselves." But 
how could we provide when we were chained, locked 
up, and surrounded by guards ? 

We were getting more hungry every hour, the sun 
had set and we had had nothing to eat since morning. 
It was as quiet as a grave, the last rays of the setting 
sun penetrated those filthy panes, casting a dim light 
upon the penitents, who were destined to starve. 

The third day we came to Vysoki, a town in Lith- 
uania. The windows of our prison room^ were not 
grated, and the guards had to invent something more 
substantial, so they would not be uneasy. Under the 
two opposite sides, were lying large blocks with holes, 
which extended from one end of the room to the other. 
We presumed they were placed there for us to sit upon. 
After the sun had set some straw was scattered upon 
the floor, an cfficer with several soldiers entered, 
counted us, opened the locks that were in each end of 
the block, and the block separated lengthwise to the 
center, showing sixteen grooves diagonally. 

"Lozys," commanded a subordinate officer, and the 
obedient soldiers arranged the bound prisoners in a 
row, packing one foot of each prisoner into a groove. 
When they had arranged two chains they lowered the 
upper half of the block, the subordinate officer locked 
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it, and went to the other side of the wall to do the same. 
Hell could not invent a similar torture. The foot 
shut in the block was numb, the bound hands bespat- 
tered with blood, stretched swollen with the chains 
above the head. If the pain of the numb hand annoyed 
any one he would awake the whole chain. The hand 
that was not sore would hold up the one that was. At 
a certain signal we raised our hands above our heads 
and the chains fell upon our knees. Hardly had one 
closed his eyes when another would move and awaken 
the whole chain and again at a g^ven signal, the chain 
fell upon our heads. So we suffered all night. In the 
morning the officer came and counted us again, and let 
us out from our wooden braces. It took several hours 
for us to learn how to walk, the hands were swelling 
more every hour, the wounds and the sores began to 
fester through continual rubbing of the iron. The next 
morning when we were let loose from the blocks our 
feet were numb, because the law does not allow the 
officers to shut up the same foot twice, and therefore 
both feet were disabled. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

We were upon the principal road now, etaps painted 
ycDow, were awaiting us everywhere, into which we 
were conducted, after being carefully searched. The 
wives of the invalids took the monoply of provisions, 
that were to be delivered to the priscmers ; they surely 
profited in that enterprise. 

The products were bad, but the prices were steady, 
and unmercifully raised higher, yet it was necessary to 
be vigorous to evade the blows and jostlings of the 
crowd, who were trying to get to the opening in the 
door, through which all purchases were made. 

Here the door was locked and the subordinate officer 
had the key. The day before we were to start upon 
our journey, the door was opened. To acconnnodate 
the prisoners, two buckets were placed in the room, 
one empty, the other full of water. 

The officer, who was economical, allowed us to have 
only one candle lighted in the evening, therefore in 
the dark many an unpleasant miss was made. 

Since our departure from Bialystok, we had under- 
gone many adventures, and we were approaching 
Minsk, where ruled arbitrarily Minsk's Ccxnmandant, 
Colonel Richnan. 

Many years ago the garrison of Minsk, wearied 
, through mustering, clubbing and continual work, de- 
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sired to breathe freely and indulge in revelry at the 
wealthy ones' expense. The garrison Commandant, 
with an unclean conscience like all others, could not 
help himself ; clubs were useless, and to report it, only 
would confirm his impotency. The Ucentious soldiers 
had formed a band of robbers, committed thousands of 
crimes, day and night, and frightened the neighbor- 
hood. 

The news reached St. Petersburg. Nicholas shiv- 
ered when he thought of Pugaczew and resolved at 
once to cut off the head of the hydra, and sent Colonel 
Richnan vested with entire authority. And he was not 
disappointed; within six months good order was re- 
established. How many rods were used, and how 
many killed, no one thought of inquiring. When or- 
der was restored Richnan was radiant with glory and 
crosses. 

At every station thousands of anecdotes were re- 
lated to us about the Colonel. His severity was un- 
bounded ; not one prisoner passed that station without 
suffering an injury. The invalid soldiers, even convoy 
officers, would faint when the Colonel was mentioned. 
The nearer we approached Minsk the more terrible the 
monster appeared, feeding upon the blood and tears 
of the unfortunate prisoners. Finally, we arrived at 
the last station before Minsk. Upon the stairs leading 
to the etap an officer with long beard and mustache 
was sitting. He was surrounded with puffs of smoke, 
and drinking some kind of a fluid from a bottle. 

The party halted ; the smoking monster sullenly ap- 
proached us, began to count us, and to strike each 
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prisoner with a club. Then searching followed, 
Wearied through journeying, hunger and thirst, we 
could hardly stand upon our feet ; clubs and fists would 
raise the fallen ones. When we were searched and 
locked up, a real banquet on the stairs began. Two 
officers began to drink from a large bottle, treating 
each other, until they were inebriated. 

When it began to dawn, another bucket of water was 
brought to our room, we were commanded to wash 
ourselves scrupulously, and every one was to have a 
shave and hair cut. Beards, mustache, and hair, ac- 
cording to the different rules, disappeared under the 
barber's razor. After concluding the operation we 
started upon our jotirney. Our new officers, next day, 
after their spree, were suifering with headaches, and 
were in a bad humor. They capered upon their horses 
and arranged their party with a club. Before we came 
to Minsk, the party halted and marched onward in 
couples. 

When Colonel Richnan undertook to restore order 
among the unruly slaves, his first attempt was to lock 
tip the soldiers. About a furlong beyond the city limits 
he built barracks, surrounded them with palisades, as 
all other prisons are, and settled there the Knights of 
the Czar, the support of the country. 

By the gate were stationed continually two soldiers 
and a subordinate officer on duty. Any one was al- 
lowed to enter that fortress, but only those could come 
out from it who had a card from the Commandant. 

At the sound of a drum, the gate opened and the 
party passed through the yard vrith clanking chains, 
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and halted in front of the abode of the master of Hfe 
and death. 

Colonel Richnan was at the table ; he committed the 
review of the prisoners to a barbarian proxy, an old 
gray-haired soldier, glowing with a peculiar abhorrence 
to human beings. He had his own philosophy and 
liked to debate. Only two things were holy to him. 
The Czar and the Colonel, those two saints he united 
with this duty. Everything else was strange for the 
barbarian and according to his philosophy absurd. 

The barbarian found the treasury clothes in good 
order< The prisoners were clean, sometimes he w^ould 
note the fact with a fist, but that was a usual thing. 
He was in a bad humor because it was his execution 
day, and a day lost. In the rear of the party, beyond 
the detachment of women, stood two soldiers, Cos- 
sacks; one entirely blind, the other a cripple with a 
contracted foot; both were acknowledged unable to 
serve the Czar. They were annexed to the party as 
prisoners, and were going home to end their sad life 
begging for bread* 

Their health they lost serving the Czar. The bar- 
barian noticed the two soldiers and approached the 
blind one and inquired : 

"What have you to say? Where are you going?" 

"I am blind and am going home.'* 

"You blind? You blind? Well, let me see your 
eyes." 

The blind man raised his eye-lashes and two large 
eye-balls glittered. 

"Ah, you he, you can see, you only want ta cheat the 
authorities." 
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Then he went to the crippled soldier. 

"And your 

"I am crippled, my foot is contracted." 

"Ah ! you are crippled ? Let me see." He exam- 
ined the leg, shook his head. "Well, I am a good doc- 
tor, I will cure you at once." 

The leg was bended in the knee, which was strength- 
ened upon a stilt. The barbarian went with a report to 
the Colonel. After while a fat, red-faced figure ap- 
peared, with a silk tunic, and a cap upon his bald head. 
He gazed upon the party and stretched out upon the 
balcony. It was the Commandant. Behind him stood 
the barbarian. A footman entered, an ex-soldier, puff- 
ing large whiffs of smoke from a large amber pipe ; in 
his hand he held a silver tray, with a cup of coffee and 
a bottle of rum. He approached his master, placed the 
tray on the table, smoked awhile, then wiped the amber 
pipe on both of his cheeks and handed it to His High- 
ness. 

"Well, and what ?" asked the Colonel, drinking the 
coffee. 

"I examined. Your Highness." 

"And how is everything?" 

"Those are the Candalszyke, who are going to hard 
labor, those, to the prisons; and those, to a settlement, 
etc." 

"Well, have they the treasury clothes?" 

"They have. Your Highness." 

"The fifth one from the party come here." 

Then Candalszyk approached the balcony and scat- 
tered his clothes. The Colonel examined to see if the 
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chains were locked good, if they had not nibbed 

through. Everything was in order ; it seemed that it 
would not storm this time. The Colonel drank his 
coffee and terminated his smoking; the barbarian 
brought the blind and crippled soldiers to the Com- 
mandant, 

"And what does this mean?" 

*'Two sick men, Your Highness. They say they are 
sick and are going home, perhaps they could be cured 
and returned to duty," 

"What is the matter with them?" 

'"One pretends to be blind, the other lame/* 

"Examine them." 

"Certainly, Your Highness/* 

"Well, count how many are in the front, you blind 
man/' said the Colonel, 

The blind man endeavored to explain that he could 
not see anything, 

"Go on !" the Colonel shrieked. 

The blind man turned and stumbled against the bar- 
barian. He grasped him by the ears and led him to the 
right wing, told him to count the prisoners* The blind 
man, stumbling, walked onward, touching them with 
his hand and counted and made a mistake. 

*'He lies. Your Highness/' called the new doctor, 

''Lies ? Then give him a good chastising/' 

"Hey ! Children T' called the new operator. Within 
a minute six soldiers appeared with clubs ; they caught 
the blind man, threw him on the ground, stripped him, 
and began to beat him terribly on the nude body. He 
groaned, begged and pleaded, but the barbarian cried : 
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"More, stronger !" The Colonel was sipping his coffee 
and smoking. 

After fifteen minutes of such terrible chastisement he 
Ws lifted up and told to count the front again. He 
was weak and weary, stumbled every minute, and en- 
deavored to touch with the hand and count, but he 
made a mistake again. 

"He lies, Your Highness, he can see better now, but 
he has to be greased yet." 

And again he was thrown upon the ground and en- 
dured the fifteen minutes' chastisement. They lifted 
the beaten one, covered with blood, led him to the 
front and told him to count. In vain he rolled the 
white eyeballs, from which tears were flowing ; instead 
of numbers, terrible groans came from his lips; he 
could not count. 

"He only pretends he cannot count. Your Highness, 
but his sight is better." 

"Well, grease him once more." 

The bloody victim was thrown on the ground, his 
groans were hardly heard, in a few minutes they 
ceased. 

_"Well, how is he?" asked the Colonel, smoking. 
j The blind man was lying as dead; the clubs were 
'whizzing, bespattering the blood and fragments of 
flesh. 

"Now, Your Highness, he has to go to a hospital and 
will be cured." 

"Well, send him." 

The soldiers carried him away nearly dead. 

"How about the other one?" the Colonel asked, 
pointing to the cripple. 
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"That is a bagatelle," answered the barbarian; "he 
presumes that his leg hurts him. He lies also." 

"Examine his leg." 

The pseudo doctor approached the cripple, who was 
deathly pale and shivering from fright. 

"Well, march forward." 

The cripple man with his crutch walked several steps. 

"Throw the crutch away," called the barbarian. 

He threw it aside and staggered. 

"Well, march!" 

The lame man wanted to explain. 

"He lies, Your Highness ; soldiers, do your duty.'* 

They ran with clubs to him, stripped the lame man, 
and gazed upon the Colonel. 

"Well, fifteen minutes." 

The cries of the unfortunate, the whizzing of clubs 
and the giggling of the barbarian, were terrible. The 
Colonel smoked his pipe and sipped his coffee. The 
pool of blood enabled him to digest his food without 
difficulty. 

After fifteen minutes the clubbing ceased, the unfor- 
tunate groaner lay and rolled in his own blood. 

"Get up!" the barbarian shrieked. The lame man 
moved, but in vain were his exertions, the left leg was 
protruding upwards. 

"You lie!" shrieked the barbarian, raging with 
anger. 

"Hey, children!" He beckoned to the tormentors. 
Two sat upon his head, two held one leg, and two ap- 
proached the crooked leg. 

"Well, bend it!" 
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The tormentors took the leg, broke it and it fell upon 
the ground; a sorrowful, terrible groan, perhaps the 
last one in his life, the victim uttered. Dead or alive 
they took him to the hospital. 

The Colonel concluded drinking his coflFee, and 
smoking his cigar, went to his cabinet to take his siesta, 
after witnessing such terrible cruelties, to which every 
Cossack soon gets accustomed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Am^r journeying many months, we got accustomed 
to a prisoner's life. Every day we had new experi- 
ences ; it was easier now to avoid the unpleasantnesses 
of the convoy officers. Prisoners, etaps, searching, 
prison-fetters were usual things and we did not take 
much interest in them. 

A driven party is an enormous family, of the most 
different elements ; from the infant who began to live 
in the prison, to the old gray-haired man, who has 
passed many severe trials. 

Though the convoy officers were changed daily and 
scrupulously searched, everything could be obtained. 
Tobacco, snuff, whiskey and different negotiations; 
every dealer has separately the above mentioned 
articles. 

The trade and business were very prosperous; the 
convoys have innumerable ways to get the prisoner's 
pennies. Although the feet and hands were rubbed and 
wounded from the chains, they made out of cloth, 
chamois and leather, "pads" that could be put under 
the chains. That was the most profitable business. 
Each day new pads were manufactured with different 
ornaments embroidered with edgings and without, in 
different shapes and colors. 

Without any remarkable events we came to Smo- 
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lensk, where we met Sobolewske, who resided before 
his banishment in Cracow. 

This unfortunate had received fifteen hundred rods 
in Modline, and was driven to hard work for twenty 
years. He was an enormous man, very strong, and al- 
though chastised terribly, and although he knew the 
fate which awaited him, he was always in a good 
humor. 

It seemed that his iron health would endure all the 
t)rranny. Hardly had we rested, several hours, when 
Sobolewske would be up, jesting over the weaker ones' 
complaints, singing Cracow's songs, or relating anec- 
dotes, and in the meantime raising all to a better hu- 
mor. Alas! we did not enjoy ourselves long in his 
company. In a wretched etap in the forest, between 
Vlodzimier and Nyninovgorod, he caught the tj^hus 
and died. 

How dreadfully sad it was to part with such a com- 
panion ; still more sorrowful was the parting, because 
he had to remain under the care of the old etap guard 
and his wife. When he told us good-by he knew what 
awaited him, but yet he desired to be gay. 

After he had pressed our hands the last time, he 
shook his chains and said : "Your journey is far, but 
I hope that all of you may carry the chains wherever 
you are destined. I shall then jest about Moscow and 
yet be free myself from chains." 

We left him and within a week Sobolewske was not 
a prisoner of Moscow. He went to increase the ranks 
of the bloody victims of the insatiable barbarian Man- 
golians, before the throne of God. 
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In Smolensk we met a small Cracowian^ by the 
name of Jacob, who was very attached to us, and who 
sometimes would render us great services, 

About the middle of November, on a bright, clear 
day, we were approaching Moscow, From a distance 
appeared clouds of smoke and exhalations, hovering 
above the city. All the Cossacks were convinced that 
it was the visible blessings of God over the schismatic 
city. 

Thousands of church steeples were soon visible, of 
which the professors of the schismatical religion most- 
ly boast At the sight of the church steeples all blessed 
themselves, made genuflexions, fell on their knees and 
struck the ground three times with their brows. Such 
comedy surprised me, I asked the convoys the sig- 
nificance of it. 

*' What, don^t you know ? This is the way to greet a 
holy city, if you desire once more to see it/' 

"I do care to see it again, but why is it holy?'' 

"Don't the Czar live there? You will see Kremel, 
how rich it is, everything is made of gold. The Greek 
Church is a beauty and a bottomless pit/' 

"For whom are these genuflexions? Are they for 
the Greek Church or for Kremel ?" 

"Oh, you are yet a recruit ; you don't know what is 
God and what is a Czar! You oflFer God a candle 
and that is all ; but with such a trifling thing you can- 
not protect yourself from the Czar's wrath/* 

We went farther and before us was rising an enor- 
mous city. Thousands of domes, as onions turned 
with roots upward, were glittering with golden stars. 
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Moscow boasts of the large number of Greek churches 
it possesses. Every Cossack, when asked how many 
churches Moscow has, will answer with pride : "Six- 
teen hundred." 

Our regiment did not enter the city, but was con- 
ducted to the shores of Moscow's rivers, on Mount 
Wrobel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

When we arrived at Moscow we pondered on how 
to manage our affairs, and how to supply ourselves with 
winter clothes, to write letters and to receive answers, 
and also to remain there several weeks. Although we 
begged, they told us to get ready for the journey, so 
at last we had recourse to the last resort — to play sick, 
The prison doctor came, examined us, prescribed a 
bagatelle and declared that thus equipped we could 
boldly start on our journey, even to the end of the 
world, and we had to pack our clothes- During sup- 
per an inspector of our room came. 

''What formalities will be here to-morrow, when the 
party are ready to start V we asked him, 

''Such as these: the officials will come, examine 
every one, and all will have to march onward." 

"What officials will arrive ?*' 

"Well, the concierge of this prison; he will arrange 
and count the prisoners ; ask If any one has any preten- 
sions, then he will go away* A general will come, ex- 
amine every one, count the prisoners^ will ask if any 
one has any pretensions, and will go away?" 

"Does he note any of the complaints ?" 

"No, indeed, he doesn't. What has he to note? If 
any one begs him for a favor, be scolds him or knocks 
out his teeth, and rides away." 
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"But why does he ask?" 

*'Ha I he has to do so, because the authorities watch 
and look to see if he performs his duties/' 
"Will any more come here to-morrow ?*' 
"Oh, no, the chief of the etap will be here. He will 
also examine, count, ask questions and go away." 
"And why do they continually count us?'' 
"Ha, such are the formalities. For what is he an of-. 
ficial?" 

"Well, when that is concluded, is that all ?" 
"No, a superior doctor will be here/' 
"And for what? Will he count us also ?" 
"No, he is a miraculous soul, though he is a French- 
man, and can't speak our language; but he is a good 
official, only a little imbecile/' 
"What, a lunatic?" 

"Oh, no, not so bad as you suppose. He is not as 
the other officials are. He hasn't anything. Although 
a general, he is as poor as I am. When he comes, he 
speaks with them and asks questions. If they are sick, 
he allows them to remain, and when they are poor, he 
gives them money. If one is without boots, he gives 
Hm a pair, another a shirt ; if it is as cold as it is now, 
he gives an overcoat. Sometimes he has another of- 
ficer to give an inquest; sometimes he procures free- 
dom for them, because he calls the prisoners his chil- 
dren, and he is a better father to them than their own. 
He is such an honest, upright soul, though a French- 
man. He is so old that he trembles. When a pris- 
oner tells him anything sad, he weeps and kisses him, 
calms and cheers him as the best of mothers. To one 
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who can read he gives a book. He has all kinds of 

books, in our langpaage, German and Polish- If he 
meets a Pole he has everything for him, and is pre- 
pared for it. Although a general, he always walks. 
All the week he runs about the town, from one mer* 
chant to another, and collects money. 'Contribute 
something for my poor, unfortunate children,' he says. 
Everybody knows him, and they give him as much as 
they can. He collects sometimes five hundred roubles 
and distributes it all among the prisoners. Everybody 
loves him. It is true that some talk and laugh at him^ 
but he says nothing. I have been here twenty years 
and he is always the same. He doesn*t know his age, 
and how much money he could have; his mind isn*t 
quite right." 

"From where did he come?" 

"When the French were here in the year 1812 he fell 
ilL The French escaped ; he remained and afterward 
did not care to go to his people. He healed the sick, 
mostly the poor, then he became a superior doctor in 
the hospital. When Czar Alexander (then Alexander 
I.) passed through Moscow, he went to see him before 
any one else* The Czar loved him. Once the Czar 
was driving to Mount Wrobel to see the prisoners. 
The officials were awaiting him. The Czar saw the 
doctor on the road, wearied and wending up the 
mount. He had the carriage stopped and called him 
and said : 'What ; are you walking?' 

"'I walk. Your Imperial Greatness/ answered the 
doctor, 

" 'Where are your horses?* 
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** 'I haven't any. Your Imperial Greatness/ 

"The Czar knew that he distributed everything, and 
gave him his carriage and three horses. 

" 'Take mine, and don't walk/ 

"The same day he sold the horses and carria|^e. 
'What will I give them to eat?' he said. 'I haven't 
anything to eat myself, and the money I gave to the 
poor-* 

''Well, how can his intellect be good? Another 
would be afraid, and would think if he sold such a gift 
it might anger the Czar, but he is not. The next day 
the Czar was driving to another prison, and on the 
road met the doctor, sitting by a driver on a wagon 
which was taking meat to a prison. The Czar stopped 
again and asked him : 

" *And where are your horses?' 

" *Your Imperial Greatness, children ate them/ an- 
swered the doctor/' 

"Then we may ask him to allow us to remain in the 
hospital/' we asked the man, slipping in his hand half 
a rouble. 

"Certainly ; why not- He might allow all to remain 
here, but you have to watch, because they cheat him, 
He tells them to remain and dispatches them beyond 
the gate; they subsequently pack them on a wagon^ 
cover them with a sheet and hasten after the party, be- 
cause when the papers are ready it is too much trouble 
for them. They have to transcribe it, to alter it ; that is 
too much trouble for them, and who will pay them for 
it? If he will allow yott all to remain, then ask him, 
while he is there, to dispatch the others/^ 
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We were veiy glad of our discovery, and resolved to 
play sick* The next day, early in the moming^, prepa- 
rations had begun; the prisoners, with bundles upon 
their backs, their feet and hands bound, stood in ranks. 
Reviewing and counting had begun. 

The concierge, the prison doctor, the General that 
knocked out the teeth and nearly all the Czar's ser- 
vants were there. Each asked: "Who? Where? 
For what ? From where ?" 

They introduced the prisoners, arranged them ac* 
cording to height, others according to the quality o! 
chains, others by the points in the sentences, every one 
according to his own sense, to show how zealous they 
were about the welfare of the empire. 

We stood more than four hours in the yard, AU 
were assembled. The concierge*s clerk returned, ar- 
ranged us according to the list and waited for the prom- 
ised doctor. He was late, as usual. The prisoners said 
he was ninning about and begging money for us. 

At last were heard voices: "He is coming! He is 
coming r* We looked for him impatiently; the gate 
opened, a wagon rolled in with a barrel of water. On 
the barrel were sitting two persons, a driver and a 
black attired figure. The guards ran to the barrel. 
With respect they took the black figure and stood him 
on the ground. 

That was Dr. Gasse, with a triangle hat, in a dress 
suit, gray as a pigeon. He approached the party, 
greeted the prisoners and began inquiring. What an 
enormous difference between his inquiries and his 
predecessors' I The former asked questions without 
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thinking, adding curses quite often and boxing our 
ears. They often had the chains drawn tighter, or the 
hair shaved closer to the head, Gasse asked questions, 
desiring to alleviate suffering, as Christ's apostles con- 
soled the despondent and lifted the fallen ones. He 
gave advice and aided with money, with such apparel 
as the prisoners needed, and did not omit any one. 
Prayer books, Old and New Testaments, rosaries and 
such things he gave as tokens. In a word, he was an 
angel, mitigating the bitter days of the unfortunate. He 
came to us, Thaddeus greeted him in French, He 
jumped up. and with eagerness listened to our en- 
treaties. He conducted us away from the front, con- 
versed with us a long time, and, as very sick ones, sent 
us immediately to the hospital. 

The concierge looked with greedy eyes on the purse, 
from which roubles passed into the prisoners' hands. 
Seeing the front line broken, because the four prisoners 
were removed, his excitement and anger were un- 
bounded. He wanted to protest, but the grave face of 
the old man commanded him to be silent. He set his 
teeth, summoned an ofhcer, demanded convoys, and in 
fifteen minutes we were beyond the gate, conducted by 
the venerable Dr. Gasse, 

And this man, after thirty-eight years of evangelical 
life, living among such people, teaching them with 
word and good acts, achieved only this: that he was 
not stonedj and his virtues were forgiven through "in* 
sanity." Dr, Gasse left a monument here for France, 
a monument which shall outlast brass and stone. 

We marched, accompanied by four convoy officers. 
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to a military hospital, and had to walk quite a distance 
before we arrived there. 

We were led to a halL There was the doctor; he 
rubbed his sleepy eyes (it was evening), examined us^ 
read the card, signed it, sent the convoys away and re- 
ferred us to the city ofRcials. After many ceremonies 
and revisions, after we had talked and dressed, we 
were led to an enormous hall, to a prisoner's division. 

Our costume was composed of long linen stockings, 
slippers, shirts and a woolen morning robe; also a 
linen kolpak* on our head. 

When we observed each other in these costumes in 
the allotted hall, when we inhaled the prison air and 
heard the groans of the sick and dying ones, it seemed 
as if hell was continuously preparing surprises on our 
road* It seemed as if it were impossible to escape 
these preparations. 

Three beds were vacant, and from a fourth one a 
corpse was carried out. Now the lodging was ready. 
The surgeon told us to be quiet, not to smoke nor play 
cards, and not to steal the bread from the sick, because 
for that clubs were ready. 

We sat on our beds to rest and think after our toils. 
Where will fate lead us, where are we, and what will 
be next? But the thought doesn't always obey the 
will. Instead of gazing at the reality, although sur- 
rounded by thick grates and guards, the thoughts es- 
cape far away, to the past, to the beloved country, and 
with a sigh we pity the dear ones. Thus absorbed in 
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dreaming we sat a long time. Everything was sad and 
dreary, and the continual groans of the dying, accom- 
panied by our sorrowful thoughts^ caused tears to roll 
down our cheeks. 

Loud summons for supper awoke us from our 
lethargj-. In the center of the hall stood two large 
buckets, which the servants had brought. The sick 
were ansing from their beds; the groans were an- 
swered by the clanking of chains. Those that could 
walk went to the servants with their pans and received 
their share of cabbage. For weaker ones they had 
bouillon, which is hot water thickened with grits. For 
those that were very sick and could not rise a servant 
poured into a pan their share, and placed it by the bed 
and went away. How the sick readied the pan did not 
concern them. 

We were newcomers and did not receive any supper. 
In the morning those who w^ere late to receive their 
share were sentenced to a strict diet through all the 
day. 

After supper the hall was more illuminated, many of 
the prisoners took candles from different hiding places 
and lit them for the banquet. Every one had revived, 
groups were formed, quiet conversation ceased; all 
were boisterous. They were freed from all keepers. 
They cast aside their mask, the humbleness of the pris- 
oners, and they were at home. Pipes, cigars, even 
cigarettes appeared. The long morning robes, which 
were made of dark cloth, were spread upon the floor, 
the amateurs began to play cards. The more distin- 
guished and wealthy ones played for money; the 
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pocM-er ones had their group and played for tobacco 
and cigars, because even there there was a coterie. 

Freedom reigned there; no one could prevent it. 
Not one of the authorities entered the prisoners' hall 
alter supper. 

The hall vi^as for the prisoners that had been judged* 
v^ho had accomplished a part of their verdict, and were 
brought here to be cured. Sad and terrible were the 
sight of those beings, who were brought lately from 
the field of execution. They were lying quietly on 
sacks filled with hay, covered with a sheet. Low 
moans which they uttered announced that they were 
living and suffering ycL 

The companion that was not wounded so badly 
would approach his bed often, remove the sheet from 
his backj and, with a brush made of feathers, moisten 
with some fluid an enormous wound, formed from the 
neck to the waist, and another from the shoulder to 
the elbow* The white ribs on both sides were visible, 
as if he were a skeleton* Sometimes in a wound a 
fragment of club was found jutting out. The heartless 
tormentor in cold blood had pulled out the club from 
the wound, but the broken piece was left. He mois- 
tened the wound and went to others to relieve them, 
being convinced that he would soon need it himself. 

The prisoners enjoyed themselves all night. In the 
morning they dispersed, and bottles, pipes, cards and 
candles disappeared under the ground. The floor was 
scrubbed, order restored and not a sign was visible of 
the night s meeting. No one would know the ban- 
queting heroes; every one was humble, quiet, rolled 
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lip, and trembled when the doctor or concierge ar- 
rived. They were even afraid of the surgeon and ser- 
vants. 

In the mornings at about nine o'clock, the ordedj 
doctor of our division came. He saw that the hall was 
too densely packed and sent us to an adjoining room- 
Fate placed upon our thomy road one more noble per- 
son and that was our ordinator. AH that a noble hearty 
with true brotherly love would do to relieve our feel- 
ings, he did ; grieving that it was impossible for him to 
do more. He was a native Cossack. That venerable 
soul with his silent deeds shone as a star among the 
black masses of crime, hideousness, and villainy, and 
stood alone among his brethren, so as to show how to 
separate the good from the bad, virtue from crime, a 
man from the throng of foul savages. 

We had been recuperating our health for two weeks, 
our companions were feeling much better, and having 
plenty of time, we went often to the principal halL 
What terrible scenes were seen there continually ! In 
the evening we spoke with a convalescent, the next 
morning he was brought in nearly dead. The new 
skin which had grown over the wounds was beaten to 
a pulp, and not a trace of it remained. The blood was 
flowing in the bed, then on the floor; this was a real 
slaughter house. From all the military prisons the de- 
linquents were brought here to be cured. The sick 
were conveyed here daily. They seldom gave any signs 
of life, if death did not relieve their agony they groaned 
and suffered the whole month. Hardly had the 
wounds healed, hardly had the dry skin formed over 
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the bones and the ribs, when he was dragged again to 
be scourged to complete the allotted number in the 
verdict. Sometimes the prisoner was led two or three 
times to be slashed until the law was satisfied. 

At times a verdict is passed to complete the scourg- 
ing at one time, even if it be six, eight, or twelve thou- 
sand clubs. The delinquent is aware what awaits him 
and prepares for a dreadful, slow death. The obedient 
officials aid him, they do not allow him to walk, but 
tie him immediately to a low wagon, two subordinate 
officials drawing it through an alley, stationed with sol- 
diers, and hundreds of clubs to fall on the poor victim. 

When he has received one or two thousand clubs 
the victim swoons and doesn't show any sign of hfe, his 
groans and entreaties have ceased, but the clubs con- 
tinue to fall and tear his flesh. After they have beaten 
out the entire number of clubs, which was marked in 
his sentence, they place him on the wagon, the bones 
bound with chains and carry him away. It was not 
sufficient to take the life of a man, but it was necessary 
to torture and torment him several hours. 

And such is the law of the nation who dares to call 
itself civilized, and who is bold enough to say that it 
is called by Providence to reform Europe ! 

In the principal liall^ the most important personage 
in the prison was an old soldier named Gregory. The 
day before we were brought here he was brought here 
from his second scourging. He could not endure at 
this time his share of clubs, and for the third time there 
remained seven himdred more, from the two thousand 
five hundred clubs. During the whole week he was 
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tiiiconsciotis and in fever- The venerable ordinator 
visited the sick man several times a day, nursed and 
healed him, but sorrow nearly broke his heart, when 
he thought that his leaming^, nursing and labor, could 
only prolong the sick man's sufferings, 

The next week though Gregory was unable to move, 
he regained consciousness and slowly his good humor 
retumed. He had an iron constitution and enormous 
strength* He overpowered his throng of companions 
and governed arbitfarily, was witty and always thotight 
of different games. One of the diversions in which he 
liked to indulge, was a kind of devotion which he said 
he enjoyed more than anything else. 

At his command all the prisoners who were able to 
move would sit <m their beds, in gowns and with kol- 
paks on their heads. 

Gregory, wrapped in a sheet, went to the center of 
the room and in a few words related the episodes of a 
soldier's life, which usually concluded in the same way, 
that is, "was driven through an alley of soldio-s to be 
scourged and then carried to a hospital. The Czar and 
his officials were responsible for such tyranny/' 

After such a discourse, in the same voice as the pop 
chants in a Greek church, he continued: "Now let us 
curse our landlord, our Czar, Nicholas Pawlowicz." 
All the company hurled at his command terrible and 
barbarous curses such as are only in the Cossack lan- 
guage. Worthy, indeed, wer^e the derisions of 
Gregory- 

Oh, if the ruler could hear the wishes of his subjects, 
which were uttered then, perhaps he would perceive 
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and wouldn't be their God any longer. His charm and 
power would then disappear. Stripped of shining 
garments, he would only be a hyena sucking human 
blood. 

Several weeks after Gregory's arrival, when he could 
sit up coiled on the hospital robe, he was the leader, as 
usual, of the night's merriment. His companions 
moistened his bare wounds with a fluid and he played 
cards* The fever did not hinder liim from the enjoy- 
ment, he refreshened himself with whiskey. Money 
fell out of his hands, but he kept on playing. 

With a curse he greeted the money he won, and 
with a worse curse the money he lost. Then an awful 
fever followed, but he refreshened himself with water 
or kwas jand didn't leave the cards. His fever in- 
creased J and he threw away the rags from the burning 
wounds, cooled his brow with his neighbor's chains 
and wanted to forget all in the cards. 

The hospital in Moscow is the same as all other 
hospitals in the empire. The doctor has a very limited 
supply of drugs, many times he hasn't what he needs. 
For several thousand sick the remedies are prepared 
in a bulk, in the drug store. Persons are employed 
who cannot read Latin. What are the consequences 
from such medicines? How can any sick person have 
any confidence in such a remedy? We will add the 
greediness of the hospital officials, and we will have 
an idea of the value of the medicine* The expensive 
and reliable drugs pass to other drug stores, the sick 
are dosed with saltpetre and nitre, or powders from 
starch. 
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The dead were taken to a separate room and placed 
in a coffin ; in the night a wagon rolls in, several cof- 
fins are packed on it at once and taken to a gjave yard, 
and there the driver and the gjave-digger throw the 
bodies into an enormous pit; the coffins were taken 
back to the hospital because the prison concierge said : 
"A dead person does not need a coffin. Besides that, 
a soldier should be accustomed to all inconveniences, 
it is useless to pet him, and so much more wood re- 
mains in the empire." 

He didn't explain that the economy was converted 
into roubles and his purse benefitted by it. That is a 
true Cossack's patriotism. The other officials follow 
his example and fill their pockets likewise. 

After a month's sojourn in the hospital my col- 
leagues were well, but I was getting weaker every day. 
The foul hospital air, the hospital board, and lack of 
exercise had a very disastrous effect on me. I began 
to think how I could leave the hospital in order to save 
myself and go to the etaps where, at least, several 
hours each day, one could inhale fresh air. 

Although the venerable ordinator told us that a jour- 
ney in the winter was unpleasant and dangerous, we 
left the hospital, bid him a sincere good-by, started on 
•our march with only one convoy officer, and again we 
were on Mount Wrobel. The frost was very heavy 
and a Cossack winter was setting in. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Hardly had we reached Mount Wrobel, when Os- 
car's wounds began to open again ; he was unable to 
proceed further and returned to the hospital. How sad 
was our parting; we had passed so many adventures 
and sufferings together, and it had united us as 
brothers. 

On the third day, a Saturday, about twelve o'clock, 
a party composed of two hundred or more prisoners, 
after undergoing different formalities, such as search- 
ing, shaving, counting, introducing, binding in chains, 
getting teeth knocked out, received blessings from old 
Dr. Gasse, and with clanking chains and surrounded 
by soldiers, started from Mount Wrobel to a station 
which was seventeen miles distant, on the other end of 
Moscow. 

At the head was a drummer who struck his drum 
often, informing the public to retreat from the road and 
allow the prisoners to pass. A convoy officer on horse- 
back followed the drummer, and convoy soldiers on 
horseback or on foot, marched on each side. 

It was dusk when we arrived at the station. 

The merchants and inhabitants of Moscow, desiring 
to aid the unfortunates, whom the law had snatched 
away from their homes, procured permission to erect 
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a "resting place** by the eiap houses* where prisooers 
could g-et a gift and some lunch before leaving. 

We were conducted to an enormous hall, in the cen- 
ter of which were erected field-beds, which were 
scrubbed clean. Through an opening in the wall was 
visible an enormous teapot^ from which tea was con- 
ttnually flowing into mugs, and then passed around 
with a hot lunch. No matter how many prisoners 
there were, each one received a share, free of charge. 
When every one was warm and bad arranged his bun- 
dles, the chief calculated the income collected on the 
road^ from which each prisoner, each convoy soldier, 
even the oHicer (who received a double share) received 
seven roubles each. Added to the sum thus received 
were the alms, which the prisoners concealed. 

Soon we were commanded to be orderly. The chief 
was in his element ; he issued commands, which were 
obeyed instantly. By the entrance he placed a table* 
covered it with white table doth, and put thereon a 
picture of St. Nicholas and two lighted lamps. He 
arranged the prisoners in a row by the wall, and with 
two prisoners as honorary assistants, stood by the 
table. The hall was illuminated, the door opened, sol- 
diers with bayonets stood in the ante-room and a con- 
voy officer was on a threshold. 

The donors entered in turn. Each one first ap- 
proached the picture, made three genuflexions before 
it, then blessed himself and took from the purse coins 
and handed them to each prisoner, saying: 'TReceive 
it for the love of Christ." Each recipient answered: 
''We will pray to God for you all.*' When the donor 
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had distributed coins to all the prisoners he went to 
the chief, endowed him and the honorary assistants, 
and in conclusion laid alms on the table before Nich- 
olas, and into the outstretched hand of the officer on 
duty another coin. After the first donor followed the 
second, tenth, hundredth, always in the same order. 
After awhile another file of donors came in and occu- 
pied the former one's places. 

Merchants, rich inhabitants, women old and youngs 
rich and poor, all were anxious to enter and distribute 
their alms. 

Some would cheer and console the prisoners^ and 
often tears of pity shone in their eyes. 

The donors not only brought money; a rich mer- 
chant before leaving home, resolved, without consider- 
ing the number of prisoners^ to give each one a half 
rouble, another a quarter, the poorer ones, several 
cents, and also handed every orbe a handkerchief, warm 
gloves, suspenders, and other useful articles* One 
poor woman gave every one a needle, another a spool 
of thread or a yard or two of domestic. The poorer 
ones brought for each one a piece of bread, an apple or 
a dried pear, a cake or a half penny. In a word, it was 
a complication of various articles^ from a rich man's 
dollar to a widow's mite. 

At about nine o'clock a bell rung, the donors left 
slowly, new arrivals were not allowed to enter, and 
after awhile the prisoners were alone. The convoy 
officer that stood at the door had filled his large sack 
with different articles of alms. The officer on duty 
stretched out his hands for alms, equally with the mur- 
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dcrerSt with people who were condemned by the law I 
Hurrali ! for civilization ; for the dignity of such a na* 
tion; for the honor of an officer I 

When the donors had left, the money collected by 
Nicholas was counted by the honorary members and 
taken to the chief. 

For supper we had cabbage, buckwheat with milk, 
and bread. After supper buns, cakes, nuts, apples, etc., 
were packed into enormous sacks prepared by the 
merchants. 

That was the universal property, because such an 
abundance of it was here. 

The next day, after breakfast, the chief again pre- 
pared for Nicholas. A "pop'' and a deacon entered. 
The "pop'' made the sign of the cross and then bowed 
before Nicholas; then the prisoners made genuflex- 
ions. That lasted fifteen minutes, afterwards the "pop'' 
sprinkled all with holy water, put the rouble which the 
chief gave him in his pocket and went away. 

It was noon ; the bell rung. That was the sign to 
get ready for the march. The hall was still full of 
donors. They were shoving each other in the corridor 
and also into the streets. The officer saw it and didn't 
delay to take advantage of it. He was on ditty only till 
noon. The time after that was his own and he deter- 
mined to be benefitted by it. Every moment he shut 
the door and would not let any one in. 

Begging and entreaties didn't move this hero i he 
answered sitUenly : **That is my duty and obligation," 
The jingle of money would only melt the "duty and 
obligation/' and then the donors entered. 
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"Brother, Your Highness, permit me if only for fif- 
teen minutes yet," begged a merchant. 

"No, Gerasim Trofimowicz, as God is in Heaven, I 
cannot ; duty ! As t am a Russian officer, I cannot.*' 

"Brother ; Your Highness ; fifteen minutes is a baga- 
tdle/' and he pressed the officer's hand. The officer 
shut his hand with a five silver rouble therein. 

"Oh, Gerasim Trofimowicz, I have not the heart to 
refuse you; you beg- so much; well, enter Gerasim 
Trofimowicz." 

The bill disappeared in his enormous pocket, and 
after him others followed. Such scenes were repeated 
every moment, and the officer's heart always melted* 

He couldn*t prolong the day, however, and w^earied 
with the continual trade with his pocket and sack full 
of money, he gave the last order. The door was closed, 
dinner was served, and was as sumptuous as supper 
was the day before. 

After dinner, enormous piles of bread, biscuits, 
cakes, etc., were packed in enormous sacks, then were 
deposited on the wagons and the party started on the 
journey for the whole night. It was late when we 
arrived at the station, and that was the first time we 
were let in without a review. We were all so weary, 
that wherever we stood, there we laid down and slept 

In the morning each began to review his collection. 
Besides the seven roubles we received from the first 
partition, each had collected tvv^enty-two roubles. The 
chief gave us eight roubles from the sum Nicholas had 
collected, which amounted to thirty-eight roubles for 
each prisoner, besides other articles. 
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This station is the mast profitable one in the whole 
space toward Siberia. On Easter Sunday the alms 
reach a fabulous sum. All the townspeople, mer- 
chants and laborers, go on that day to the unfortunate 
to bid them good-by, and to aid them on their journey. 

Quite often a footman in gold livery carries a golden 
tray with eggs filled preceded by an armorial lady, and 
they distribute the eggs among the prisoners, saying : 
''Christ has risen/* and kiss each one on the cheek 
three times, and give them money. 

The dealer finds even here a source from which to 
draw income. The clerks of the transport offices make 
an agreement with the prisoners, that don't belong to 
the transport, or are going on the opposite road, and 
point them out as the ones on the list. The prisoners 
pass the 'Vesting place/' collect roubles, and at the 
station a convoy officer receives an injunction, saying 
that such and such a prisoner was sent through by 
mistake, and to return him to Moscow. The prisoners 
return, divide the collected money with the clerk and 
both are satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XVn, 

Tet winter was severe and the frost very heavy. The 
road each day was very difficult. A great many limbs 
among the prisoners were frost-bitten. At last at the 
station before Nyninovgorod, I observed a prisoner, 
who gave a soldier a half a rouble, for him to exchange 
the chains, that is to take them off of his hands and 
place them on his feet* Such munificence surprised 
me. I asked, 

*"Whydoyoudothat?" 

"When you have walked as many years as I have," 
he answered, gazing with pity upon me, "you will 
know. Don't you feel the cold ? The hand is worth a 
half a rouble." 

The old man was right, we went as fast as we could 
to the chain keeper, to make a bargain. We concluded 
the bargain, he took a rouble from each one, released 
us from the chains and fetters. When we came to 
Nyninovgorod we went direct to the prison. When we 
were all unbound, thirty-seven were found who had 
^frost-bitten hands^ and they w^re sent to the hospital 
at once. 

The Commandant was disgraced with that, and had 
the officer placed in a guard house. 

In Nyninovgorod we tried bribery again ; they took 
the money btit didn't relieve us. We bargained at 
every station with the turnkey; sometimes we were 
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successful and were not bound, but it often occurred 
that even for money we could hardly push ourselves 
through the throng to the fetters, so as to avoid the 
chain. 

Our party increased every day, thus when we left 
Nyninovgorod, the number of prisoners was three 
hundred. Among the other prisoners were two chil- 
dren, a three-year-old girl and a two-year-old boy. 
The mother of those children was sent to Siberia. She 
demanded her children and the attentive government 
sent them by the etap as prisoners. We looked with 
pity on these children, thrown among the crowd of 
murderers, without any protection, robbed of every 
cent ; and a piece of bread, given by a merciful hand, 
was their only food. 

After our arrival at the station, the orphans were 
separated because the law doesn't allow the male pris- 
oners to mingle with the female prisoners. 

Just as before Minsk, the tyranny of Richnan was 
known, so Karejsza, a Commandant of the Kazanski 
garrison, was a terror for the approaching party. His 
fame overshadowed Richnan's; his cruelty knew no 
bounds. 

Before our arrival, the court had sentenced a mur- 
derer to twenty thousand clubs, from that execution 
there remained only a small truss of bones. Karejsza 
didn't need such a large number of clubs for any one, 
but that was a decree of death for the guilty one. The 
Commandant of the garrison didn't like to divide the 
verdict, and so at once terminated the delinquent's 
decree. 
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Not even a soldier who is to march before the Czar, 
was prepared so carefully as we were at the last station 
before Kazan. We were washed, shaved, our hair cut, 
dressed in a complete prisoner's uniform, and we were 
bound without any exception; even the women, 
though the law released them from the irons, were not 
spared. Karejsza was an arbitrary ruler and governed 
according to his own law- 

How the convoy soldiers despaired when they could 
not obtain small enough chains for the two orphans. 
That affair was presented to the officer, and he ordered 
them put in sacks, then tied them up and threw them 
on a wagon, guarded by soldiers. 

At dawn we started on our journey ; large flakes o£ 
snow were falling, the road was not smooth and the 
Siberian frost hindered tis from breathing. Every- 
thing around was desolate and gloomy. There was 
not a trace of life; only the clanking of chains were 
heard from the prisoners' caravan, or curses from the 
convoy soldiers. 

Before evening the steeples of the Greek churches 
were visible and the minarets of the Tarters' Mosques, 
in the shape of crescents. The convoy officer arose 
from his sled, shook the snow off of his clothes, and 
mounted a horse. All were stirring, running to and 
fro, examining the prisoners. Every one was alive, 
looking forward with terror, because Karejsza was 
there* Finally we came to town. The party halted be- 
fore the prison gate. A messenger was dispatched 
to Karejsza. We were wearied, hungry, frozen, and 
had to wait an hour. Finally an aid-de-camp arrived, 
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rode in front of the party, reprimanded some accord- 
ing to custom and informed us that there would be no 
inspection that day. He was in a hurry, and turned 
around and drove away. 

In the prison gate were the prison concierge with 
some officers. He counted and searched the prisoners. 

"Stand still," he said angrily. We stood at the gate. 
Night was coming, a terrible blizzard was raging and 
we stood hungry. Then the women followed, at the 
end the two orphans in sacks were taken down from the 
wagon. The convoy officers entered, the gate had 
closed and we remained with the convoy on the street. 
We tapped on the gate. The prison concierge in- 
formed us that the soldiers didn't belong here. The 
law didn't permit it. 

Why did fate permit us to live so long? For not 
even in the prisons were there places for us. How we 
envied the laborers. A subordinate officer with three 
soldiers went farther with us. After wading in the 
deep snow in the city, he came at last to a guard house. 
A soldier on duty called a subordinate officer, who in- 
quired who we were, and went to report us to an 
officer. We stood in the cold. It was dark, and we 
were hungry and were shivering. An old woman ob- 
served us and brought us some bread and handed it 
to us, saying : "Christ sent it." 

The officer came and asked: "Who brought the 
prisoners here?" 

"I, Your Highness," answered the subordinate 
officer. 

"Have you their names ?" 
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"No, I have not, Your Highness." 

"Well, what kind of people are they?" 

"They were translocated here, Your Highness." 

"Well, conduct them to the ofKce of the battalions." 

"I will. Your Highness." 

And again we had to walk to the other side of the 
city. In the office was only a sleepy clerk. 

"Who are you?" he asked. 

"Prisoners are brought here." 

"Well, take them to the guard house." 

"They were there, but they will not be received until* 
they are registered." 

"Well, take them to the prison." 

"They were there, and they would not receive them." 

"Well, how can I help you? Go where you want 
to." 

"Their names have to be written." 

"Names, names," murmured the clerk, "who will 
write out the names ? It is night now, the aid-de-camp 
is not here." 

"Who will?" cried the angered subordinate, "who 
will? For what are you here? Call an aid-de-camp 
at once !" 

The clerk convinced in this manner, rubbed his ears, 
wrapped himself in his russet and went to town to 
seek the aid-de-camp. We stood again on the street 
eating the last pieces of frozen bread. In half an hour 
the clerk returned, led us into the hall and locked the 
door. We waited a long time in that cold dark hall ; 
finally some one tapped on the door. The aid-de-camp 
ran in and bestowed some brutal curses on us, wrote 
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out the names, and again being hardly able to stand on 
our feet, we had to wade through the deep snow to the 
guard house. They unbound us, searched, and finally 
thrust us into a very small hut. A tallow candle dimly 
lighted the room, which had a very offensive smell. All 
the cots were occupied, and even on the floor a vacant 
place could not be found, not even where any one could 
stand. All were asleep. The smell of whiskey sur- 
passed the other exhalations. We sat down by the 
door, by the guards. Wearied, tired, stunned by the 
exhalations, we fell asleep, awaiting in bliss fcM" to- 
morrow and for what Karejsze would say. 

Hardly were we asleep when a new clash awoke us 
all. An inebriate soldier, that was pushed among the 
prisoners, lost his balance and fell on the prisoners. 
He was showered with fists from every side ; in vain 
did he endeavor to arise; he fell on them again, re- 
ceiving new blows and curses, from which sprang up 
a misunderstanding. The soldier cried: "I am not 
drunk I You all are ! I haven't seen whiskey to-day. 
I am the secretary of the battalions." These were the 
words of a Russian Secretary, "I am not drunk, upon 
my word of honor I am not.'* 

Neither the dignity of the secretary nor the words 
were respected. He was shoved under a cot. He rolled 
in the mud, praised himself that he was a Russian and 
fell asleep. 

In the morning our new company began to stir and 
rise. The hector crawled from under the cot, covered 
with mud, with black eyes, and quite humble. He 
went to a bucket of water, washed off the mud, and 
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wiped himself with a russet, but the bruises were 
then even more visible. He approached us and asked : 

"Who are you all?" 

"New arrivals," we answered. 

"Are you all conducted by a guard?** 

"Yes." 

"And where are you going?" 

"To Orenbour^." * 

"Oh, oh " and stepped aside, and lit a remnant 

of a cigar from yesterday's spree. After a while he came 
to us again. "You all will have to undergo much suf- 
fering, for there are no prepared etaps as there are on 
the Siberian road. It is very bad there. No one is 
unbound there for the night, only when they arrive 
to the appointed place. You will have to go in chains 
throughout the journey." 

"Well, what may we do ?" 

"What to do? H'm what to do? I don't 

know a journey by the free etap road is much 

better, ha ! ha ! much better." 

"What do you mean by the free etap road?*' 

"Oh, a free etap is this: You all go without con- 
voys, free, and for the night a nice lodging is pro- 
vided, which is accessible to an inn and where a person 
may warm himself. Oh ! a free etap is sonnething else.** 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When we left the city we breathed more freely. 
After so many exertions and end^vors, after we had 
spent a considerable sum of money, at last we suc- 
ceeded in casting the burden aside, which so many 
groaned and fell under. Now the sky was brighter 
and the future not so terrible. 

We were so accustwned to the continual curses and 
tyranny of the convoys, that every moment we looked 
around to see if the bayonets of the convoys were 
raised, and if the chains were clanking on our feet. 
We ran to the left side of the road as children wading 
in the deep snow, no one threw curses on us, neither did 
any one strike us with a club, to produce order. Only 
one invalid, who was sent as a guide, walked quietly 
in the center of the road, carrying a wallet with papers. 
He was polite, and had a mien like a cat when licking 
cream from a Jar. Though he was the same style of 
invalid as the others who heretofore escorted us, our 
character had changed. He had changed likewise and 
concealed his paws, through goodness, because he could 
wheedle more kopecks out of us. 

Przezdzicki was burdened with cloaks and knapsacks 
and could not keep up with the party, so he remained 
behind us. He was angry that no conveyances were 
provided, upon which the convoys, if they were paid, 
placed the prisoners' bundles. 
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We told him to return to Karejsze with a complaint, 
but that didn't help matters for he was in a bad humor. 

"Well, if you don't want to return for Karejsze, sell 
your knapsack to an invalid, and at the station you can 
redeem it, it will be better for you and your pocket." 

I called an invalid. "Do you want to make six 
cents?" 

"Why not?" 

"Then take his knapsack on your back, because he is 
sick." 

"Well, give me twelve cents and I will take yours." 

I consented gladly to the invalid's proposition; he 
threw the knapsacks on his shoulders and began to 
talk. 

"It would be better for us all if a conveyance were 
following us." 

"A conveyance?" cried Przezdzicki, "how and where 
can it be had?" 

"Oh, you ought to have given the secretary in Kazan 
half a rouble; he would have given you a note for a 
conveyance, but 3'ou did not do that, so now it will be 
a great trouble to get one." 

"What kind of trouble?" 

"Of course, I can procure one, but as I have said it is 
very difficult to get any conveyance." 

"But if you would be remunerated for your trouble?" 

"Then you shall have a conveyance to your appointed 
place." 

We agreed. "You shall receive compensation for 
your trouble. Get the conveyance." 

We were approaching the village; the invalid told 
Przezdzicki to feign sickness. 
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''Where is the Justice?" the invalid asked a musician^ 
who was standing by the door. 

"Justice?" he- repeated, rubbing his chin with his 
hand, "he is there where that tablet is." 

We came to the tablet ; Przezdzicki laid down on the 
I road before the Justice's home, in the window was seen 
the beard of the musician. 

"Are you the Justice?" our guide asked. 

"Yes, what do you want?" 

"Give me a conveyance, a soldier is sick." 

"Have you a note?" 

"A note ! Did the official know that a soldier would 
fall sick on the road? Give me a conveyance." 

"If you haven't a note, I can't give you a convey- 
ance," answered the Justice of the Peace. 

The dignity of the invalid did not aid him and he 
had to trouble himself again. He went to another 
window to make other negotiations. 

"Is there a cabamet in this village? Perhaps whiskey 
would warm the sick man and he would be able to walk 
further." 

"No, there is no cabamet, the law doesn't allow it, but 
whiskey you can get." 

"Well, lead us there where we can get it." 

"Oh, yes, why not ; I always like to help good people.'' 
The Justice, somewhat more willing, put on his over- 
coat and led us where they had whiskey. 

In half an hour Przezdzicki was sitting on a convey- 
ance. The whiskey had succeeded the note and altered 
the sick man's humor. We arrived at a village before 
evening. That was the first station of our free etap 
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and first lodging, which I was to receive in my knightly 
occupation. The convoy found the major, and he dele- 
gated to us a messenger, who was to conduct us to our 
quarters* Although our party was small, we lodged 
separately. An old man received me at the threshold, 
I did not know then the requisite forms for that kind of 
a journey, besides I could not speak the Cossack lan- 
guage plainly. I sat down in one comer of the room 
observing everything that was happening around me. 
On the stove, which occupied one-fourth of the room, 
large and small children were sitting, gazing on the 
soldiers. In the room, goats were fighting with the 
dog, which was lying in a comer. The landlord was 
sitting on a chair and the mistress in a gown and slip- 
pers, was stirring about the room. Half an hour had 
elapsed, 

*'What is the matter, soldier, are you sick or cold?" 
the host asked. 

**Why?" 

"Because you sit so quietly and do not talk. I see 
you are not a Russian." 

**No, I am not a Russian." 

"I knew you were not. From where did you come?" 

*'Far from here. From Poland." 

*'That is perhaps beyond the sea?" 

"No, not beyond the sea, but far from here." 

"How long have you been journeying?" 

"Eight months." 

"Oh, that is a long time i perhaps you would like to 
take a bath?" 

"Indeed I would like it very much, if you have a 
bath-tub." 
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"Why shouldn't I have one? A bath is always ready 
at our home. Undress yourself; you, Paraska," turn- 
ing to a daughter, "prepare a bath for a soldier." 

Paraska, a stout girl, came down from the stove and 
stood before the fireplace. 

"Well, undress yourself, soldier," the host repeated, 
seeing that I was standing yet. 

"Where is the bath-room ? We will go to it" 

"We don't need to go to it, you will take your batK 
here with us." 

I looked around once more. I did not understand 
where I was to take the bath. Anyhow I began to 
undress ; I stood in my linen. 

"Well, undress altogether and crawl in." 

I recollected the searching at Morok's and cast off 
the linen. 

"But where is the bath-tub?" 

"What, you don't know ? I see you must have fre- 
quented the quarters often ; it is the stove." 

"In the stove?" I cried out astonished. 

"In the stove, soldier, in the stove ; we are too poor to 
have a separate bath-tub. But in the stove you will 
steam yourself good and will not be overheated." 

Although the landlord encouraged me, the charm and 
desire to bathe disappeared ; but I was undressed, it was 
impossible to withdraw. 

"How can I get into that stove?*' 

"The girl will show you how." 

Parazka opened the stove, took out several pots, 
threw some straw in the stove, and at the end of it she 
put a roller, upon which she put the end of a board. 
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''Now lie down, soldier, on the board/* Parazka said, 
and arranged me on it, and shoved the board into the 
stove, then she handed me a pan with cold water and 
chocked the stone with a board, 

"But I will smother here," I called in my new cata- 
comb. 

"Nothing will happen to you/' 

It was hot and dose here; the walls were hot, the 
head touched the ceiling, I was afraid to move; it 
was impossible to escape, because the stove was shut 
and in the chimney were red coals, I swore that such a 
bath was the last one in my life ; I will not let any one 
catch me in this manner again. The perspiration was 
flowing off me; finally I called that it was enough. 
Parazka took the board away, but instead of taking me 
out, she began to chastise me with a birch broom ; after 
she had whipped me on all sides, she pulled me out. 

After such a bath, I had lunch, then I fell asleep. 
But, alas I the place where I slept was Parazka's, and I 
had a war with the goats all night, as they were en- 
deavoring to reach the straw. 

In the morning the party began to assemble; two 
conveyances were standing before the Justice's home- 
How different they were now; all were gay, laughing, 
talking, relating their last night's experiences* The 
chains were not heard nor the brutality of the conr 
voys. Kasinski came, a soldier from the Prussian in- 
surrection, now a Cossack recruit; he was in a good 
humor. 

*'What is the matter?" I asked^ "Did you have a 
good lodging? You are not cursing the Cossacks?" 
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"Oh, no, sir ; I had such a lodging that I nearly died 
ifrom hunger/' 

"What is that protruding frcnn your pocket?" 

"That is a bun." 

"And that under your arm?" 

"Boiled eggs and a sausage ; that is a piece of linen 
I have to make myself a wallet for my provisions." 

"From where did you get all of that if the lodging 
was so bad?" 

"That is my ingenuity; the lodging really was bad. 
An old woman was sitting on a stove, surrounded by 
children ; the room was dark. I laid down on a bench. 
After awhile I observed that the old woman was not 
preparing supper. I said : 

" *Give me something to eat?' She moved. In the 
room such quiet reigned as if not a soul was there, but 
I knew where to seek for things, so I looked in the 
stove; it was cold and empty. Oh, I thought, I will 
fare badly. She didn't cook anything. I called the 
second time: 'Give me supper!' The old woman 
began to cry. I didn't know what to do. I was about 
to leave, when a musician entered, covered with snow, 
and when he observed me he asked: 'What are you 
doing here? Came to lodge here?' 

"'Yes.' 

" 'You happened to come at a very unfavorable time; 
she hasn't cooked anything, and we can't warm our- 
selves.' 

" 'What, are you so poor? Then I will go and seek 
lodging elsewhere.' 

" 'No, I am not so poor ; don't disgrace me. Wait.' 
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"'What is the matter with the housekeeper?' 

"^My wife?' 

" 'Yes ; she is sitting on the stove with the children 
and is crying:/ 

" 'What, is she sick^ 

** *No, she is not sick, but has been enchanted/ 

"*What is that?' 

" *Some bad people have injured me and her by en- 
chantment/ 

" 'Have you been to a doctor ?* 

" 'For what ? A doctor will not help her. If I could 
find an exorcist, he would help her ; but where could I 
look for one?* 

"During our conversation a boy entered, who had 
gone to the forest after wood. He put some in the 
stove. The laodlord began to cook supper. Having 
nothing to do, I took out my besmeared cards, sat under 
the stove and began to cabalize, 

" 'Perhaps you are an exorcist?" the landlord asked, 
when he saw the cards. 

" *I can foretell a little, hut not much/ I answered the 
musician. 

" *0h, my dear ! God must have sent you here ; may- 
be you can exorcise. Tell me, I will remunerate you/ 

"He went to a pantry and brought whiskey and 
bread. We drank some. The host begged me to ex- 
orcise the cause of his misfortune. It was impossible 
to withdraw. I had jested, and now I was compelled 
to act in the play, I laid out the cards. 

** 'Well, what is standing there?* looking with respect 
on the cabal, asked the host. 
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** *An old ragged woman/ 

" 'A woman!' cried the host, *in rags, you say; per- 
haps you are right. I thought it was that woman, 
Matraska.' 

" 'There must have been a quarrel, because it was 
achieved through vengeance/ 

"*Oh, through vengeance, through vengeance; my 
poor children ; my poor head/ 

"I was sorry for the musician, but what could I ad- 
vise him? He had no faith in a doctor. The boy, a 
stout fellow, had put more wood in the stove, and 
listened curiously to the cabal, gazing on the cards. 

" 'At what are you looking?' I asked. 

" 'At nothing.' 

" 'Perhaps you want me to tell your fortune?' 

" 'If you . . . ' and he kissed my hand ; ap- 
parently my dignity was increasing every mcMnent. 
What is more facile than to predict the future to a 
young man? 

"I told him all kind of things. The supper was 
cooking, the boy went out and the host and I conversed 
about his troubles. During our conversation, the boy 
entered with two girls. The boy had heard so many 
mysteries that he could not endure them, and he ran 
to the neighbors to announce my fame. 

" 'What do you want?' the host asked the girls. 

" 'Nothing; we came to visit Anthony Niciforow.' 

" 'Oh, that IS a He. You all came to me so that I could 
foretell your fortune.' The girls looked at each other 
and one jogged the other's arm, and laid down several 
eggs on the table. Now, I really thought I was a for- 
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ttine teller. I scattered the cards on the table. It was 
rumored in the village, and the whole evening I had 
guests and gifts. I divided the gifts among the chil- 
dren and this is what I kept. Now, I am not afraid 
that I will want for anything in the party. I will pro- 
claim that I am a fortune teller and the recruits will 
advertise among the lodgings that a famous fortune- 
teller has arrived/' 

''But how will you predict their future? What will 
you tell them ?" 

'That is very easily performed. They will tell me 
everything they want to know. I had a proof of it yes- 
terday. It was an unexpected beginning and I suc- 
ceeded very well. It is sufficient to tell them cmly one 
word ; they explain the rest and apply it to their own 
wishes/' 

Thereafter we had an etap fortune-teller. The re- 
cruits told him the most important events which had 
occurred in the village, through which we were to pass, 
and Kasinski would remember thean and thus he ar- 
rived with ready material. 

He would extend his hands over the cattle as if he 
would expel the murrain from them, uttering sentences 
which were not understood. If he was well remuner- 
ated, he would pretend to pray for all, so that they 
would he protected from all misfortunes, such as con- 
flagration, hail and pestilences. Sometimes from an 
adjoining village sleds with people followed us, desir- 
ing to consult the fortune-tellen Often he would per- 
form the most comical feats with his clients. His com* 
mands, though they were queer, would be obeyed imme- 
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dsately with submission, with the conviction that they 
would attain the tksired effect, 

"He is a fortune-teller; he knows everjrthiog /* the 
women said. For instance, the cards showed that all 
present should hop around* on one foot, and at his com- 
mand every one in the room, old and young, would hop 
on one foot. He predicted their future. Sometimes 
he conducted the whole company into the yard, and told 
all to take off their garments and wallow in the snow. 
All threw themselves on the snow, cast off their clothes, 
and wallowed. Then he told them to dress as quickly 
as they could. Then confusion, intermingled with 
cries, in the whole yard. The cast off garments which 
were hid in the snow were grasped violently. At times 
the blood of a chicken, a goose or a pig was needed ; he 
told them that in the blcxxl he saw their future, and he 
packed the victim in his wallet. With such scenes 
Kasinski varied our journey. At every station he had 
a special conveyance, which was never empty. He 
gathered all kinds of provisions, for an emergency, 
which was whenever we were stationed in a Tartar vil- 
lage. Tartars were not so credulous, and didn't want 
to be benefited by the fortune-tellen Hating every- 
thing that was Russian, they would not even give a sol- 
dier water. 

*'You have provisions ; then live as you can," said the 
confessors of Mohammed. Even for money they 
wouldn't give us a piece of bread. On such occasions, 
we had recourse to Kasinski* s pantry. 

After two months' journeying by the free etap the 
famous Orenbourg was finally visible — ^the end of our 
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Journey. Here our fates were to be determined; each 
was to go to his assigned battalion and begin his edu- 
cation in the fort, which was to elevate him to the dig- 
nity of a Russian soldier. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Aoter jourae)ring the whole year we came to the 
last station. The last etap official observed us through 
spectacles and sent us to the barracks. It was dusk 
when we entered an enormous room, which was 
crowded with soldiers. The foul air nearly stifled us ; 
several tallow candles were burning, by which soldiers 
were working at different occupations. The sentinel 
loc4ced for the sergeant-major. That official counted 
us indifferently, commanded us not to go a step beyond 
the barracks, and placed us under the protection of a 
subordinate officer, under whose care, as temporary ar- 
rivals, we were to remain until our final destination was 
dtetermined. The subordinate officer showed us our 
places on the boards, reminded us once more not to 
leave without his knowledge, and went away. 

We laid down on the boards, and saw before us the 
picture of a soldier's life in a barrack. Were we to be- 
come a part of that international mass of individuals, 
driven from all parts of the empire, which was the in- 
stitute, as one family, to serve the Czar? Our future 
was not presented in bright colors. 

In the room there were about one hundred new com- 
rades, waiting for supper; they were engaged in vari- 
ous occupations. Some were stretched out on benches, 
resting. Others were cleaning the arms. Others were 
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formed in groups talking. The shoemakers were sew- 
ing boots. 

'*We!!, what have you to say, Przezdzicki ? The com- 
pany is quite large and gay ; this is the first act in the 
comedy in which we take part the first time/* I spoke 
to my meditating colleague. 'The next act we shall 
see to-morrow, where they will be driven out to muster. 
I will tell you the truth, that you will look better in that 
tight uniform than in your cloaks. But what will be 
the third act?" 

"I am thinking of that also," said Kasinski; "my 
miraculous talent for foretelling surely will terminate 
to-day ; my funds have evaporated. It is necessary that 
something should be thought of," 

"What profession do you know ?" 

'"Indeed, I don't know any, and here it is required to 
be a master at once; but I will think of something and 
master it," 

**My dear Przezdzicki, I see you already in the third 
act; you have not much taste and talent for military 
service, and they witl give you a situation as an in- 
valid ; you will conduct the prisoners i that is not dif- 
ficult ; but profitable ; subsequently you may marry a fat 
widow of a soldier, even such as this one selling cheese. 
That will be very comfortable, for you like a peaceftil 
family life. The Czar will rear your sons as knights, 
and somehow or other you will live," 

But Przezdzicki was not in a mood to Jest ; he looked 
around continually, as if he had fallen from another 
world, uttered a deep moan, and said : 

'*Na, it is impossible. How can I live among such 
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a throng? To retnain a beast, withoot will, thought, 
and desire, submissive to the becEooing of a club, 
among machines. Oh, no; it is impossible ; it ts dread- 
ful and sorrowful/' 

*'But you are beginning to philosophize. Look, 
around here are the barracks; will any of your col- 
leagues understand you? They will scorn you and tell 
you that you are a fool, and transformation will come 
itself. I beg you to come to a banquet, because I 
don*t think you lack for an appetite." 

I called a soldier who had cheese for sale. In an 
iron jar covered with dirt hot cheese cakes, which were 
dainties of the soldiers, were arranged. Although the 
oil was as old as the soldier, and did not have the scent 
of roses, it tasted better than the sour cabbage which 
was passed around for supper among the knights. The 
cheese cakes were made of dough, cheese and some 
chopped liver fried in oiL They had one merit, how- 
ever ; they were warm. When we were banqueting, a 
soldier in a neat uniform approached and asked us: 

'*Are you gentlemen from Poland?*' 

"Yes." 

*'Pan Otton desires to see his colleagues.** 

"But we are not allowed to leave/' 

"I will get a permit for you immediately." He went 
and returned in a few minutes, told Kasinski to take 
care of our baggage and in a few minutes we were on 
the streets. 

Dr. Olsewske told us about Pan Otton who, with his 
wife, was sent to dwell in Cystopol. Pan Otton, at 
that time, was a court official ; his integrity and kind- 
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ness of heart and hts high education had won for him 

universal respect. To the prisoners he was the best 
father and brother there ; his heart and hand were al- 
ways open to those who were seeking advice and help. 
At present he was a subordinate officer. He was per- 
mitted to dwell in quarters, so that he could relieve the 
physical sufferings. A small room and a kitchen were 
all the comforts he allowed himself. Though his duties 
harassed him; although he was sick, the free hours 
from mustering and duty he would sacrifice to hard 
labor, to save money for the sick. Everyone who has 
been in the steppes will always remember the name of 
Pan Otton as the best memento of the years of slavery; 
likewise Bronislaus Zaienske and Sigismund Siera* 
kowske. 

At the threshold a small, bent figure, in a dark sol- 
dier's russet, met us. That was Otton. 

"Greetings, friends, greetings. Why have you come 
so late? I have been waiting for you* Olsewski 
wrote to me about you. I was already uneasy, but, 
thank God, I see that you are all well. Who is Julian? 
Introduce me first to your col!eag\ies. This is Bomis- 
laus Zaienske, a subordinate officer. This is Louis 
Ifipske, a subordinate officer ; this is Sigismund Siera- 
kowske, a soldier, and this is Turno, a subordinate of- 
ficer. As yoti see, nearly all the active officials." 

We conversed gayly and quickly. Sierakowske 
grasped our hand's and held them in his veiny palms, 
gazed in our eyes, searching the strength of our souls, 
to see if the new arrivals had those weapons with which 
he dreamed to encompass the world and to make a for- 
tune for his people. 
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Gregory, an old soldier, a veteran of the year 1831, 
was sent here with his wife, and found a shelter here 
and performed the household duties. Cigars from his 
own factory, a dish of meat and cabbage cooked to- 
gether, and black soldier bread, would recruit his 
strength. 

The next day was Sunday, and for the first time in 
three years I went to church. How many thanks and 
favors I had to carry to the altar steps. The bell was 
rung and the servant of God began to say mass. I fell 
on my knees, but my lips were frozen, and my mind 
was petrified, and I was unable to say one prayer. 
With my heart ready to break, with my eyes fixed on 
the crucified Saviour, I prayed with my tears. 

The priest began to chant, and a handful of prison- 
ers on their knees begged God to have mercy on them. 
The pleadings were tender and ardent, every eye was 
moistened with bitter tears of grief. It was not a 
song, only a groaning of martyrs. 

Father Zielanske, who was sent here, erected a 
church in Orenbourg, which was small but very pleas- 
ant and maintained with great care by the indefati- 
gable founder.. 

Nearly all the pictures and embellishments were em- 
broidered on canvas, and were gifts from the sisters, 
mothers and wives of the unfortunates. 

The interior of the church had a green railing and 
brick columns. The graveyard by the church was 
converted! into a very pretty garden in the summer, 
and other flowers. 

Orenbourg is in the steppes and was a very orderly 
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towni. All the buildings which are occupied by the 

prisoners are painted yellow. In the streets the houses 
are white and are surrounded by high brick \valls. 

Pugaczew conquered the whole neighborhood. One 
whole month, during the %vinter, he besieged the town, 
but in vam» To-day they point out the traces of that 
siege. 

The most magnificeiit building is the palace of the 
Governor, which was at the limits of the town. 

Here, Perowske lived as a king; here the self-made 
Obruczein gathered all the cents and placed them in 
his safe. 

The greater part of the inhabitants were soldiers, 
and there were several county commissioners and other 
officials, some merchants aiui townpeople. Around the 
town beyond the wall, the suburbs were composed of 
wretched huts ; some were of wood and some were of 
clay, covered with straw. In them lived th.e married 
soldiers and the Tartars. In the town were two bat- 
talions, numbers 2 and 3, which were the Governor's 
lifeguards. 

During the first sojourn of General Perowske in this 
city he formed a regiment of honorable lifeguards, 
called "Ufimske Cossacks/* composed mostly of yoimg 
Poles, who were taken into slavery during the year 
1831, but that regiment, through Obruczew's economy, 
was abolished. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

We were summoned to the office of the corps and re- 
ceived our destinations. I to No. i, Uralsk Battal- 
ion ; Przezdzicki to No. 6, Troiga Battalion. 

A journey above the Ural mountains was performed 
through the stations ; the distance from one to another 
was eighteen to twenty-five leagues. Three stations 
were built similar to a fortress, and once they were 
used as forts, but when the dangerous Kirgishans were 
humiliated the inhabitants were safe then. The trench- 
es around the mounds were leveled to the ground, the 
ramparts had disappeared, and there was not a trace 
of the former fortifications visible. Such forts in time 
were changed into a village. There was one station 
termed Maryka, established by Mary Mnischowne, wife 
of Dymitra, an impostor. It was rumored that she re- 
sided there yet. 

After traveling ten days I arrived at Uralsk, a capital 
of the Ural Cossacks, the residence of the Ataman 
Commandant of the battalion. Pan Michajlow. Sur- 
rounded by clerks and officers in his office he received 
the papers. He thought a moment, approached me 
with the dignity of a mayor and asked : "Are you from 
a castle?" 

"I am." 

"You are, Your Highness, say.*' 
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"I am, Your Highness/* I repeated loudly, 

**Well, have you a uniform?" 

"No, I haven't received any yet. I only have a re- 
cruit's russet," 

"Recruit's, your Highness, I told you/* 

"Recruit's, Your Highness/* I repeated loudly. 

"Don't forget this. I do not like to repeat anything. 
I punish as severely as a Russian, with a club. Have 
you money to purchase a uniform yourself? Because 
to-morrow you will have to muster." 

**A11 right, Your Highness/' 

"Soldier, it is not necessary for you to say all riglit, 
because if you did not comply with my wish you would 
be compelled to do so* Oh, Captain of the Second 
Regiment/' turning to an officer; "Captain, take this 
recruit ; teach him and guard him well/' 

*^SoIdier,*' the Captain responded, and we went to the 
barracks. 

The scenes were the same as in the Orenbourg bar- 
racks, only there were more dampness, filth and dis- 
order. The soldiers were wretched, pale and puny. 

There is much similarity between Uralsk and Bilgo- 
rajem Cossacks. Here the peddlers go far into the 
world with their goods, and once a year they return 
home to their families. The Uralsk peddlers are 
gttests at home twice a yean In the houses remain 
only women, old men and children. 

The inhabitants don't till the soil, the women do a 
little, almost none, that is why in the summer all day 
long, you can see them sitting before their homes, 
dressed in rich, fine costumes, as if on a holiday. Thej 
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have pretty figures, fair complexions with black hair 
and shining eyes. Their native costume is a robe but- 
toned in the front from the neck to the hem of the skirt, 
which must have twenty-eight buttons. Such a gown 
is made of heavy silk, trimmed with gold, which costs 
sometimes from a thousand to two thousand guldens. 

The only employment of the Cossack women is the 
manufacturing of shawls from the soft hair of goats, 
in which work they are remarkably handy. Such a 
shawl, four yards long, and of similar width, can be 
drawn through a ring very easily and costs from twelve 
to twenty roubles ; somewhat coarser ones can be had 
from five to eight roubles. 

In the evening when the heat of the day has passed, 
life in the town has changed ; in the streets gay songs 
are heard, the young people are enjoying themselves, 
the old are dreaming about the future. Cossack 
women are very kind, hospitable and are glad when a 
soldier takes tea with them. 

The Uralsk Cossacks are entirely different from their 
neighbors, the Orenbourg Cossacks. The latter are 
compelled to work hard in the ground, which enables 
them to maintain their families, but oppressed by con- 
tinual labor they haven't energy enough to be a sol- 
dier. When a Cossack is summoned to any work he 
throws away his plow or harrow, sits on a horse and 
moves along slowly wherever he is driven, but always 
remains the same drone as when he followed the plow. 
Uralske have their beloved Ural, "their gold bottom," 
as they usually call it, in which is an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of wealth. From a child a Cossack is accustomed 
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to a nomadic life, and to battle with the elements. 
They mount horses and race with the wind on the 
steppe. On the water, as on land, they are in their 
own element, safe and as free as at home. In a long, 
narrow canoe they spend weeks and don't know what 
weariness is. 

To fish is their only amusement. Twice a year, in 
siunmer and in winter, they are allowed to fish, which 
privilege they received from the Czarina Catherine II. 
In other times it is forbidden below the Ural River. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A viSRY important event in the life of a Cossack sol- 
dier was the review by the Inspector. A candidate for 
a Gefregter already dreamed about the white tape 
which will discriminate him from the multitude and 
from the common soldiers. Such a tape was sewed oa 
the shoulder band and was the desiderattmi of all the 
scddiers. A Gefregter was never a sentinel; he was 
used to beat the soldiers, which was a kind of pleasure 
and honor ; in a word, he was an active person. 

The candidates few a subordinate office walked about 
the barracks with dignity; they bought galloons, to 
decorate and elevate them to worthiness. Only the 
poor soldiers don't dream about anything. When the 
review is good, no one will tell them "Thank you !" If 
it is not the Commandant of the company will take 
vengeance on them later on, and will chastise each 
when his turn comes. 

The authorities of Moscow proceeded step by step 
according to the supposed testament of Peter the Great 
and strictly followed his principles. If any district was 
to be annexed to the empire the government endeavored 
by some pretext to stop ail intercouse. Then advices 
follow, protection, intrigues and help at the conclusion. 

In this way Moscow is advancing continually to the 
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initerior of Asia. The Indies are her principal aim^ and 
she does not calculate at any obstacle, everything is 
conquered. 

In the beginning only protection was spread over 
the Kirgishans, The Kirgishans were divided into 
jnrisdiction; each one had its Khan, a descendant from 
an old hero. Those jurisdictions were united in one 
horde and were submissive to one principal authority. 
Thus the poor Khan was deceived. The Khan divided 
his subjects into parts, appointed Sultans, and they per- 
formied his commands. The obligations of the Sultan 
were to prove the real number of tents under his gov- 
ernment, to collect the tax, which is five roubles from 
every tent, and deposit in the treasury for protection. 
The Kirgishs were more remote from Orenbourg, and 
did not know what money was. They dealt wnth each 
other through exchanges. The Sultan and the excise- 
man are benefited through some exchange. Enormous 
flocks of sheep were driven to Orenbourg and sold, 
and the sum collected deposited in the treasury. 

When protection was extended over the Kirgish and 
the Easkiryans the government turned its attention to 
the Khan and Sultan, and endeavored to win their af- 
fections. If any one appeared to be flexible and suit- 
able material for their aim, the Czar, in his unbounded 
love, endowed him with the rank of a colonel, and sent 
him as a reward a halot trimmed in gold or a kolpak 
decked with gold and gems. Sons of such oflicials 
traveled to St Petersbitrg, and their expenses were 
paid by the kind government. There, in the cadet 
academy, in the Asiatic division, they were educated 
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and returned to the steppe, moat faithful servants of 
the Czar. 

If a Khan or a Sultan did not want to con- 
fomii they tried to get rid of him. Nephijew, a ruler 
of Orenbourg, ordered all of the officials of Baskirskes 
to be brought to him, tied them by the legs, and had 
their ears and noses cut off, and then permitted them 
to go in peace and spread terror and fear. Through 
that he aroused respect for the Czar. But such a sin- 
gle removal was very expensive and occupied much 
time. 

When the Kirgishans and Baskiryans were defeated 
it was time to conquer Chiwy. Every spring caravans 
arrived with cotton, silk, raisins, crockery from China ; 
all of that was sold, and enormous sums of money was 
carried to another country. 

The principal cause of the expedition, Moscow in- 
formed Eogland, who was interested in it, was to ran- 
som her subjects, sold there at diflferent times, from 
the Chinese slavery. 

Czar Nicholas was angered and sent orders : "Collect 
an army and seize Chiwy." Governor Perowske con- 
sulted secretly with the generals and inferior officers 
and notified themi of the Czar's wish. 

The most important thing to decide was which sea- 
son in the year would be the best to cross the steppe 
with the least difficulty. Different were the opinions 
of the secret council; the votes were divided; finally 
the grave voice of the chief of the army. General Ciol- 
kowski, was heard. 

"In spring," he said, "the river overflows, which 
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hinders the marching; in summer the heat is unbear- 
able, and there is a lack of wat-er ; there is hardly any 
autumn, hence winter has to be chosen, Hor&es and 
camels will always find enough to eat under the snow; 
soldiers will have water from the snow," 

Hence it was decided to start in winter. In the 
meantime preparing gradually began ; provisions were 
stored in the magazine, overcoats and shoes were made, 

A regiment of soldiers was sent to St. Petersburg, 

Winter set in. Six battalions of one thousand men 
each were ready and clothed warmly. Artillery and 
Cossacks were following in the rear. Those Kirgishs 
who were officials drove twelve thousand camels. The 
Baskiryans had three thousand conveyances. 

On the camels, provisions, drugs and ambulances 
were packed. The rest of the things belonging to the 
army were arranged on the conveyances of Baskiryans. 

General Ciolkowske was the principal commandant. 
The governor, General Perowske accompanied the ex- 
pedition A carriage was built purposely for him, and 
it made him forget that he was traveling through frosts 
and blizzards. The comfortable seat in case of neces- 
sity was changed into a more comfortable bed ; a table 
stood before the bed; on the right, a bookcase, with 
books; on the left, nearby, stood liquors and diflferent 
dainties from beyond the sea. In the corner was a 
stove, A hanging lamp lighted that traveling house 
through the night. 

Several Kirgishans who were perfectly acquainted 
with the steppe were the guides. After the entire army 
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had prayed, they started on the journey, with imtsic at 
the head, and were singing joj^ously. 

When they were about to start from OreiAourg the 
Governor General, Perowske, received a package from 

St. Petersburg, sealed with the seal of the Crar's office, 
which he was to open when he arrived at Chiwy, 
Whatever surprise was inclosed in that envelope for the 
General, all knew that it contained an honor which 
would be conferred on him and elevate him when he 
seized Chiwy. 

The army arrived at Orske, a fort situated in the 
steppe, three hundred leagues from Orenbourg, Here 
they were joined by five more battalions. The entire 
army was divided into two parts and started, one a lit- 
tle ahead of the other. 

A whole month the army was wading in the snow. 
The winter was setting in and it was gradually getting 
colder. The snow, which in this place was never more 
than eighteen inches deep, was getting deeper each day, ' 
and was now six feet deep, and greatly impeded prog- 
ress. After six hours of marching, instead of making 
twenty-six leagues, they hardly made twelve. During 
the next few days the snow began to melt ; then again 
the temperature fell and ice formed on the snow. Sol- 
diers broke through the ice at every step they took, 
cutting their shoes and wounding their feet. The 
camels that were accustomed to sand and grass suf- 
fered terribly with the ice ; their wounds were getting 
larger each day; finally their veins were severed and 
they fell, groaning moornfully. Among the soldiers 
numerous limbs were frost-bitten, and finally scurvy 
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appeared. That dreadful disease stiatched many sol- 
diers from the ranks, and increased the sick list in the 
ambulance. 

Two larg^e baskets, tied together and attached to the 
camels, served as transportatioci for the sick ; in every 
such basket two people were placed — four on each 
camel. 

The soldiers, when tired of marching* lay on the 
rough snow ; they could hardly drag themselves to the 
station. And such a station as it was I In the midst 
of the steppe, as far as the eye could reach, not an object 
was visible where they could rest; everywhere was an 
infinite space of dazzling whiteness. When we arrived 
at the station the soldiers were arranged in a square, 
and in every corner cannon were placed. In the center 
tents were erected for the sick. When the packages 
were taken from the horses and cam-els, they were let 
loose, so they could look for something to eat. 

As soon as the army had halted sentinels were sta- 
tioned, also pickets on horseback and on foot, as if an 
enemy would attack the wearied army any moment. 
Everything was desolate and gloomy, only far away 
large groups of Kirgishs were advancing, watching, as 
vultures for food', which was not lacking, because 
horses, camels and men had fallen by the way. The 
dead soldiers were buried in the snow, shrouded only in 
one shirt, which the Kirgishan took At first the 
Baskiryans would cut up the horses and camels and 
cook and eat them ; but later on they were not enough 
Baskiryans to consume them, because the animals were 
dying so fast. 
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When the sentinels were stationed, twenty-five men 
were sent out from each company to look for thick 
roots of plants, from which dinner was to be cooked. 
A soldier, tired and hungry, took a spade, dug in the 
snow, and in the frozen ground hunted for roots. If 
he did not find any he would not get anything to eat 
and would be lashed. The sick men had to go on duty 
just the same and hunt for roots. 

Ciolkowske, through his remarkable forethought, 
diminished every one's ration of whiskey and bread, so 
there would not be a deficiency in provisions. The 
weak and puny soldiers had a new diet. The scurvy 
was spreading among them dreadfully, worms were de- 
vouring the flesh, the sick were groaning, and there 
was no help for them. Blizzards raged terribly, and 
their bowlings were answered by the groans of the 
dying. The army proceeded forward, marking its trail 
with graves. The snow was blowing in the eyes. 
Horses and camels stood still ; it was impossible to stir. 

The army halted, sentinels were stationed; no one 
thought of making fires, nor hunting for roots. Sev- 
eral sleds of the Baskiryans were chopped as fuel, so the 
sick could warm themselves and the medicine be pre- 
pared for them. The weary soldiers sat sad, chewing 
their hard bread. The wind was howling dreadfully. 

A soldier who was on duty was snatched up by the 
wind and carried away. He lost his carbine, and also 
the direction in which the camp was. He knew he was 
lost, and waded in the snow wherever fate would lead 
him, falling every moment and rising again, trying to 
save himself through his last exertions. Tired, hun- 
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gry, almost frozen, happily he met the other army ad- 
vancing in the rean And he thought he was saved, 
because he met his comrades. With a moan he fell 
on the snow, begging help. The soldiers knew that he 
belonged to the first column, and led him to the officer 
as a deserter. In vain did the unfortunate man explain 
that he was on duty, was snatched by the wind and lost 
his way. Although he expostulated lie was bound in 
chains (Cossacks always have chains) and sent back 
to tlie first column. 

*'An unheard of crime!" cried Ciolkowske; "a de- 
serter! A sentinel a deserter! and lost his gun! That 
is a crime, demoralization," and he sent him to be 
court martialed. 

The court sentenced the unfortunate to be shot, as an 
example. The decree was signed, twelve soldiers stood 
in line to miurder their brother, but the carbines were 
wet and rusted. Again a new crime was. discovered. 
Again court and clubs for ill kept weapons. In the 
meantime the delinquent stood, tied to a post, which had 
been dug m the ground, and waited death. After a 
while twelve better carbines were chosen, they were 
loaded with gunpowder and fired. The delinquent 
stood at the post, heard and saw the preparations* 
Finally the preparations were completed, firing was 
heard» and the corpse fell. Horror seized the soldiers 
at such tyranny. The Baskiryans, chewing horseflesh, 
predicted a sorrowful ending of the expedition. 

Another month elapsed, both of the colimins were 
joined together, the camp was already one-third small- 
er, those that were spared began to despair and doubt 
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They didn't think of reaching Qiiwy, but looked back 
continually at the graves of their comrades, high with 
snow. They were exhausted, weak and indifferent to 
the shrieks of the officers, even clubs didn't produce any 
better results ; all knew that they were condemned and 
had to die. 

The subordinate officers, perceiving the sadness of 
the soldiers, and their apathy, notified the general of it. 
He was astonished when he heard the news, examined 
the camp, and the dreadful reality stood revealed be- 
fore his eyes. It was impossible to march onward ; the 
whole camp was doomed. In both camps only about 
one-fourth were alive, and one-half of them were sick. 
Who would arrive at Chiwy ? Who would fight ? A 
war council was convened, and it was resolved to turn 
back immediately. 

Now it was apparent that the supply of provisions 
was too great, as more camels were continually needed 
for the sick. Ciolkowske ordered half of the flour, 
meal and kerosene to be destroyed. Flour and meal 
were scattered on the snow and trampled under the 
camels* feet; kerosene was flowing in streams. Sol- 
diers were not allowed to take the least quantity, al- 
though they wanted to rub their feet and hands with it, 
to ease the cracks from the scurvy. Camels that were 
not used to carry the provisions were utilized for the 
sick. The returning column marched back over the 
same road, and the camels which were left on the snow 
a week ago would only raise their heads above the snow 
and fill the air with their sorrowful groans, as if beg- 
ging for help. 
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The soldiers' rations were restored, but that didn*t 
help fresh graves from being dug. The column was 
gradually diminishing every day. The Baskiryans had 
coosumed their horses, and the soldiers had burnt the 
sleds. The stronger ones proceeded and the weaker 
ones were buried under the snow. 

The Kirgishans saw the emaciated column, drove 
a flock of rams for sale. The hungry soldiers^ greedy 
for fresh meat, rushed to the rams, slaughtered and 
cooked them, but the fire wasn't hot enough. Hardly 
had the meat begun to brown before the impatient trav- 
elers tore off large pieces of meat, salted and peppered 
them, even threw on some dust and ate them. 

After such a fea^t they were thirsty, and quenched 
their thirst with snow. During the night dysentery ap- 
peared among the soldiers. 

In the morning about four hundred corpses were in 
the snow, and about the same number were sick. They 
thought the doctor begrudged them medicines, and so 
in desperation they rushed to the drugs and consumed 
them. But this did oat help them any, louder groans 
were heard in the columns, and fresh corpses were left 
behind on the journey. 

After journeying four months, quietly, calmly, with- 
out music, the survivors of the army re-entered Oren- 
bourg, from whence they not long since egressed with 
faith in victory and plunder. That day they were 
greeted by weeping widows and orphans. 

When all were arranged in the front, only twenty- 
five well and strong soldiers were found among the two 
battalicms ! The other eighty-nine soldiers were some* 
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what healthy, thus only one hundred and fourteen able- 
bodied soldiers remained out of seven thousand who 
started out, though there were several hundred men 
sick and unfit for any service. 

All the horses, eleven thousand camels, and the rest 
of the column, composed of about twelve thousand men, 
were buried in the snow which marked the road to 
Chiwy. 

With such a result was the expedition crowned 
The diploma of the Count returned to St. Petersburg, 
and not until thirteen years afterward did Perowske, 
bathed in the blood of Kokanans, receive any reward. 

Thousands of widows and orphans cursed Ciolkow- 
ske as the man who had destroyed so many people. By 
nature he was rash and terrible ; now he became a wild 
beast, because the Czar didn't like him. This stung 
him like a viper, and he took revenge on all who was 
obliged to approach him. 

Finally, his own cook, who was maltreated daily, in 
despair grasped a pistol, and with two shots ended the 
General's life and his own. Such an accident surprised 
no one. The General was buried with all the honors 
pertaining to his dignity; the cook was given to the 
court, but could not defend himself; the proof was 
plain. In twenty-four hours the court issued a decree 
that for murdering General Ciolkowske, also for taking 
his own life, the cook be sentenced to be driven by six 
thousand clubs to the quarry, to end his life there, but 
as the guilty one wasn't among the living, the court 
left it to God to perform His will. 

On the third day after the General's funeral his body 
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was stolen, and shortly after found. An inquest was 
held, but nothing was detected; the body was buried 
again and a guard stationed. The g^ave was watched 
several days and then the guards were dismissed. The 
next day the body was taken from the grave and lashed 
with rods. The forefinger was severed and put in his 
mouth. Inquest this time didn't detect anything. 

The General's body was buried the third time, and 
didn't crawl out from the ground any more. The mul- 
titude was convinced that it was a punishment from 
heaven for all his crimes, because neither the ground 
nor hell wanted to take the Pan General, although he 
was the chief of the Baskiryans' army. 

When England was informed of that expedition she 
was affrighted and hurried to ransom the Cossack 
slaves and return them to Moscow, and inquired in St. 
Petersburg what was the aim of that expedition. The 
Consul in St. Petersburg declared that the expedition 
went without his knowledge; that General Perowske 
proceeded on his own authority, for which he was dis- 
liked by the Czar, and as a proof of which he had been 
dismissed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

After such a fatal expedition friendly relations be- 
tween Chiwy and Buckary were ruptured, but business 
was conducted the same as before. Moscow watched 
over the safety of the caravans coming in from Qiiwy 
and Buckary to Orenbourg, guarded the Kirgishans, 
smiled at them, and devised new plans for a successful 
seizure. Such guarding was a pretext to punish the 
Kokanans, who rushed from the fortress and did great 
damage to the Kirgishans' tents. 

The Kokanans had a fortress on Sir Daria river, 
which flowed into the Ural river. To relieve their diear 
friends, the Kirgishans, from an enemy, they resolved 
to seize Fort Ak-Meczet and hang their victorious 
standard there, so they advanced into the interior of 
the steppe about fifteen hundred leagues. 

Perowske was again the chief of the whole country. 
Reminiscences of the unsuccessful expedition in 1839 
were continually before his eyes. The diploma of the 
Count, which was deposited in St. Petersburg, enticed 
him to a more daring enterprise. 

Four forts — Kara-bulak, Aralsk, Orenbourg and 
Roazan — were in possession of the Cossacks. So it was 
resolved to seize Ak-Meczet. To such an important 
expedition a Caucasian hero. General Chrulew, who 
later on swore that he would fight the English-French 
army in the Crimea and defeat them, was chosen. 
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A battalion and a half was prepared, one artillery bat- 
tery and twenty different kinds of cannon, with Baski- 
rowans and Cossacks, and the entire army numbered 
about three thousand men. All started early in the 
spring. 

The principal commandant was General Perowske, 
but in reality Chrulew ruled. Provisions for the ex- 
pedition were again placed on the back of the Kirgish- 
ans, who had to gather several thousand camels, and the 
Baskirowans had to provide conveyances for the bag- 
gage. 

The drugs were entrusted to the care of Dr* Koysie- 
wicz, who later on was permitted to practice in the 
army hospital, 

A number of Pole« that were sent here were en- 
deavoring to enlist in the expedition, especially those 
who had been deprived of service, because that \\'as the 
only way they could get rid of the russets. Among the 
volunteers was Dr. Krooiewicz, at present a soldien 
He was given to Dr. Koysiewicz as a scholar, as a re- 
markable favor from the principal commandanit. A 
doctor of medicine had to be a pupiL 

The journey was quite gay. When the column ar- 
rived at a station, tents were not needed to protect them 
from the cold ; instead of the tedious hunting for the 
roots under the snow the soldiers gathered the camels' 
dung, which was a stibstitute for wood. They suffered 
quite often through lack of water, because the column 
did not always proceed by the shores of a river, es- 
pecially in the desert, which it took twelve days to 
cross. Here the column sent soldiers in advance; 
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when they arrived at the station they dug holes, and the 
approaching column found water in them, but it didn't 
taste very good. 

Not only did the h«at impede the progress of the cd- 
umn in the steppe, but there were enormous masses of 
mosquitoes, scorpions and tarantulas. The bite of the 
latter is very dangerous. Sheep are the worst enemies 
of the tarantulas. If a column has a flock of sheep they 
are driven to the place where the column is to rest and 
they greedily seek the tarantulas and eat them. If the 
column hasn't any sheep every soldier tries to have a 
skin or a blanket from sheep's wool on which to lay 
down. The crawling tarantulas shun the wool, because 
their instinct warns them of danger. In case a taran- 
tula bites any one oil is poured into the wound imme- 
diately ; it will swell after a while, but isn't necessarily 
fatal. 

After journeying two months the Orenbourg army 
halted at the trenches of Fort Ak-Meczet. 

The principal commandant sent a messenger to the 
commandant of the fortress, notifying him that the fort 
was built on the possessions of the Czar, and that he 
must surrender immediately ; if not, the fortress would 
be seized and the defenders put to death as invaders. 

In answer to the message the fortress commandant 
said the Cossacks were the invaders ; that the fortress 
and ground belonged to Kokan, and as such they would 
be defended to the last soldier. 

The invasion lasted a whole month. The trench 
around the fortress was raised with clay, straw and hair 
beaten together and was very strong and resisted the 
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attack. The cannon balls grazed the walls, not making 
any damage. The Kokans aimed very well, and in the 
camps were many wounded and killed, but no results 
were apparent oit either side. 

General Chrulew was unusually active; that is, he 
endeavored to be popular, looked into the soldiers' 
camp, related the records of Caucasian expeditions, 
smoked a soldier's pipe and drank a soldier's whiskey. 
He was especially friendly with the Poles. 

*'Can you paint?" he asked Zalewske once* 

"Yes, General/' 

"Well, paint Ak-Meczet for me just as it is now, and 
how it wiU look when it will be stormed, and after the 
seizure. Paint it so that all will be seen at a glance." 

The General must have been a great artist, Zalew- 
ske painted the fortress, with the Kokans, Cossacks, 
Baskiraws, soldiers ; in fact, everything that moved on 
the place. Underneath it he wrote this explanation : 

"i. Before the attack; soldiers to the left, fort to the 
right. 

"2. During the attack, 

"3, After the attack; Kokans killed; army in the 
fortress." 

The General was very proud of his idea* When he 
was painting the invasion, the General said to Zalewske : 
"Make a plan of a ditch winding around the fortress, 
I had an ambra-mirka made for you,'* It was two sack- 
fuls of sand, formed as a loophole ; through tlie opening 
only a narrow belt of the fortress was seen. 

**But I can't see anything here, General; it is impos- 
sible to draw here/* 
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"Why, they see how to shoot through it ; you ought 
to see how to paint." 

The poor fellow had to get upon the sacks and draw 
under the balls of the Kokans. 

After the siege had lasted a month a mine was pre- 
pared. Before dawn ranks of soldiers on foot, Cos- 
sacks on horseback were ready. Chrulew was running 
hither and thither, encouraging every one. 

Hardly had it begun to dawn when a terrible explo- 
sion shook the earth and pieces of the trenches flew into 
the air. The commandant of the fortress and his 
staff, in all about forty Kokans, were killed. 

"Forward !** Chrulew commanded, and the regiment 
rushed to the gap; but they found another trench. 
With enormous loss the first attack was repelled. 
Again a new regiment rushed to the fore. They didn't 
go over half the distance, when only half remained, 
and they were frightened and withdrew. The fort 
was emitting fire and smoke. Chrulew in despair ran 
and cried: "Volunteers! Volunteers, children!" But 
no one stepped out. 

Among the Poles was Michal Bilikowicz. He had a 
presentiment the day before as he wrote letters to his 
family, and he made his last will, and bid his colleagues 
good-by. 

"Volunteers!" cried Chrulew the second time, but 
the ranks were dumb. No one stepped out. 

"Poles," spoke Chrulew, "you were always in the 
front; there are no difficulties for you all, nor terror; 
will any one step out? Now is the time to take ad' 
vantage of it ! Now or never !" 
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At this summons out stepped Broauslaus Lutkewicz, 
then Bilikowicz, Pagorzdske and Kdesinske followed 
him. After the first, others followed like sheep and 
formed an army. 

** Bayonets! Forwardll March!" the column with 
raised bayonets rushed to the gap ; bullets were flying, 
corpses were falling every moment ; smaller and smaller 
were the men running over the corpses. Bilikowicz, in 
a white frock, was at the front. Already the gap was 
reached. A hand to hand fight begun, and they were 
victorious* New columns ran to aid them, but the 
garrison was contrary, and didn't retreat, but fought 
and fell. The gap was filled with corpses., and among 
them was Bilikowicz ; by the side of him was the corpse 
of Pagorzelske and the wounded Kolesinske. The 
Kokans fought like devils. 

The women of Kokans were worthy of their heroes. 
With an infant in one hand and a sabre in the other 
they rushed to the foe to avenge their husbands, and 
died cursing the invaders. 

The resistance was getting weaker ; there was a lack 
of men and women, and soldiers, with cries of "hurra t" 
were shoving each other into the fort* The fort's gar- 
rison consisted of five hundred people; among them 
were only two hundred Kokans, the rest were hired 
Kirgish. If they had fought as well as the Kokans the 
fortress would not have been seized, but the Kirgish 
were frightened and ran to one comer like sheep, and 
were killed. 

The handful of fighting men did not need a com- 
mandant nor an officer, but fought to the last. Already 
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the whole fortress was full of Cossacks, yet below, in a 
roof covered with reeds, twenty-five Kokans were de- 
fending themselves. The soldiers with bayonets sev- 
ered the roof, showing the fighters the seized fortress, 
but the Kokans responded with curses and balls. 

But soon they were weltering in their own blood. 
The fort was at last taken, three hundred Kirgish were 
driven into the steppe to slavery, and only several sick 
women and several dying Kokans were taken. 

Moscow began to rule, and cleaned the fortress ; and 
in three days the camp was carried to the fortess. One 
hut was changed for a church. The officers and sol- 
diers were provided with tents. The trench was re- 
paired, two culverins were mounted and the boundary 
line of Moscow was now at Ak-Meczet. It was only 
five hundred leagues to Taszkend, the capital of Kokan. 

During the siege and after the seizure of the fortress, 
Kroniewicz was occupied day and night with the sick. 
He performed many operations successfully before 
General Perowske's eyes, and was elevated to the dig- 
nity of an officer. That was an unheard of promotion 
in the annals of the empire, from a common soldier to 
an officer ! Then he was carried to the Governor's of- 
fice, and soon afterward he was permitted to practice, 
and became the personal doctor of Perowske. After 
Perowske's death he was the household doctor of the 
Czar. 

In the volunteer ranks was a young Lithuanian 
named Postemak, a small, insignificant figure, not hav- 
ing the appearance of a hero. When the division 
rushed on the ramparts Postemak observed a Kokan 
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loading a cannon, rushed with a bayonet and the Kokan 
fell. Posternak was master of the cannon. But at 
that moment he observed a Cossack grasg an infant by 
the foot, and was about to cleave it. Posternak's blood 
boiled at such a crime, and he aimed and fired at the 
Cossack, but it was difficult to shoot ten feet with a 
Cossack carbine. The Cossack, in fright, threw down 
the infant and run away. Perowske heard of the af- 
fair next day, and after he had listened to what Poster- 
nak had to say, he released him from all responsibility. 
Fisher, Zalewske and Werner became officers, several 
soldiers became subordinate officers, and among them 
was Lutkewicz, whom Perowske decorated with the 
Cross of St. George with his own hands. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Arxm the seizure of Ak-Meczet, Colonel Ogarew, 
who was a commandant of five battalions, was nomi- 
nated as coimnandant of the fortress, with a garrison of 
half a battalion, which is nearly five hundred men, 
composed of Captain Szkup, three hundred Cossacks 
and many artillerymen to attend to the loopholes dbmi- 
nating the ramparts, and several small cannon. The 
rest of the column returned to Orenbourg. 

The seizure of Ak-Meczet was commemorated sol- 
emnly. The Cossack knights were rid now of the hu- 
miliation which they had undergone in the year 1839- 
They were endowed with crosses and' promoted, eikI 
the principal commandant received the title of count, 

Wasih Aleksiejewicz Perowske was nearly sixty 
years old. He was tall, had black hair, tinged with 
gray, which hung in ringlets around his head; he also 
had gray eyes, almost white. 

When he was yet a chief of the army in Orenbourg, 
during the unlucky expedition, he fell in love with Za- 
licki, an old lancer of Poland, and at that time a pri- 
vate soldier in Ufimshi's Cossack regiment. He liked 
Zalicki's presence of mind and dexterity, and had him 
continually by his side. After the return, although 
very much the expedition was unsuccessful, he was 
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able to obtain promotion for Zalicki, and' he became a 
sergeant in the cavalry. Zaiicki knew Nicholas per- 
sonally and' hated him. 

Several years later whea Perowske was driving to 
Sl Petersburg he stopped in Ufy and met Sergeant 
Zaiicki, He knew him at once, and in presence of the 
entire company tapped him on the shoulder and said : 
"I hope you will become an officer." 

The next day Colonel Baron Korrf, chief of the Cos- 
sacks, told Zaiicki to attire himself in an officer's uni- 
form, and then sent him to the General. The hall of 
the General was crowded with officers, who paid hom- 
age to Perowske. Zaiicki entered, attired in an offi- 
cer's beautiful uniform. Perowske observed him, halt- 
ed and said: ''Isn't that too quick?*' 

"Since Your Majesty promoted me it cannot be too 
soon/' 

Perowske drove farther on. When he arrived in 
St, Petersburg Nicholas asked Pero%vske if he had any 
supplications. He asked to have Zaiicki promoted. 

"Never ! Never !" cried Nicholas ; "I know that frog. 
I would sooner promote twelve of the worst men than 
that frog," 

Wlien Perowske returned he brought a promotion for 
Zaiicki anyhow ; his pride conquered. 

During the Turkish campaign, in the year 18:29, a 
bullet pierced Perowske's bosom. He fell on the bat- 
tlefield and was taken by the Turks, He showed signs 
of life and was sent to a hospital. Being young and 
strong he was soon cured, and was sent with other 
slaves to the interior of Turkey, 
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The captain's thin boots did not last long and he 
soon had to go barefooted, and he wounded his feet A 
soldier saw his sad corLddtion, took off his boots and 
gave them to the captain^ and went barefoot himself. 
Later fate separated thetn. Perowske was his debtor. 

In the year 1853 Perowske received the folloTVing 
letter: 

"Snrely Your Majesty the General recollects a sol- 
dier who, during a journey in Turkey, took off his own 
boots^ in order to spare Captain Perowske's wounded 
feet. That soldier at present is an invalid among the 
troops, surrounded by wife, children and misery/' 

Perowske was delighted and sent the invalid five 
hundred roubles. After several months he received an- 
other letter. 

"A daughter arrived' to the invalid and he begs the 
General to stand godfather for her/' 

Perowske sent his godchild five hundred roubles. 
Again, after several months, Perowske received another 
letter that the GeneraKs godchild died by the will of 
God, and that the poor invalid had no money to bury 
her decently. Perowske for the third time was obliged 
to pay for the boots. He sent five hundred roubles, 
and notified him- that he could not pay more than fifteen 
hundred roubles for the boots, and advised him to be 
content with that price. 

During the revolution in the year 1831 Captain 
Szkup was a lieutenant in the Polish army. He was 
taken into slavery, and found himself a soldier in the 
Orenbourg steppe. He wore a soldier's russet a long 
time before a better fate bef el! him. Living continually 
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in the steppe fie was gradually getting unaccustomed to 
the people and the world. 

When Fort Ak-Meczet was seized he distinguished 
himself and was rewarded with the rank of a captain, 
after having served twenty-two years. Szkup was the 
oldest officer in the steppe, and was surrounded always 
by soldiers. He won their confidence and even their 
Icwe. 

One morning in December of the year 1853 a senti- 
nel who stood on the ramparts of Fort Ak-Meczet ob- 
served some kind of a black mass coming toward the 
fortress and immediately informed the keeper. He rec- 
ognized a column of Kokans approaching the fortress. 

The terror, affright and confusion in the garrison was 
indescribable. In the meantime the Kokans, at a dis- 
tance, fired a cannon, and stood in a crescent, and boldly 
set sentinels a^nd pickets, and begun to look where to 
camp. On a small hill, beyond which they erected their 
tent, sixteen camion were arranged in order. Opposite 
them was the beautiful tent of the Easkaw with a 
golden crescent ; around it were the staff officers' tents. 
The soldiers were on the wings; in the rear were the 
magazines, ammunition and provisions ; a little in front 
a tent was erected for the sentinels. 

Truly, the situation of the garrison was somewhat 
serious. What help could they expect, being about 
fifteen hundred leagues away from Orenbourg? If 
help was coming as quickly as it possibly could, it could 
not arrive in less than three months, and by that time 
not only the garrison but the fortress would be wiped 
out. 
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On the first night three couriers were sent to Oren- 

bourg to inform them of the event, but onJy one reached 
the place, the other two were captured by the invaders. 

In the Kokans* army were twelve thousand men and 
about the same number of horses and camels. Such aa 
enormous mass encompassing the fortress drove the 
garrison almost to desperation. It appeared as if the 
Kokans were only waiting for a good appetite, so they 
could swallow the handful of soldiers shut up in the 
fortress. 

The commandant of the fortress, although he was 
sick, gathered the officers for consultation. They 
couldn't think of offering any proposition to the in- 
vaders, because they would not concede anything, hence 
it was resolved to defend therrKselves to the last. More 
sentinels were placed, preparations were begun for the 
defense, though every one was convinced thait resist- 
ance was useless. 

For three days mounds were being erected around 
the Kokans* camp, some were skirmishing and others 
were reconnoitering. 

In the fortress only Szkup was in a good humor. 
He conversed with the soldiers, encouraging and 
cheering those that had lost confidence. 

The long and terrible three days passed. The Ko- 
kans didn't begin the attack. That struck Szkup, and 
he went to Ogarew> 

The commandant, attired in a morning robe, sat sip- 
ping tea, andi when he observed the captain^ he asked 
quickly : 

"What is the news?" 
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"Nothing ; everything is bad, my dear sir." 

"There is no help; not even hope?'" 

"Not only hope, but certainty. If we sit as quietiy 
as we do now, then in a few days they will strangle us 
like rats, because they fight like devils. I remember 
last spring there were only a few here, but how hell 
was boiling. One woman wanted to burst my head 
with her child. They are brave indeed." 

"Why are you praising them?" 

"Praise; every brave man deserves praise, my dear 
sir." 

"So much the worse for us ; what are we to do?*' 

"Let us send forth a sally and frighten them as they 
did us. Let them think at least that we are not afraid 
of them«" 

'TIow? A sally? Beyond the fortress?" 

"Certainly, because when they get here we will sally 
to the other world, my dear sir." 

"Hm — I don't know — I will call the officers — we will 
see what can be done— a sally !" 

The officers had assembled. The commandant, al- 
ways sick, was frowning and drinking tea. He opened 
the meeting and notified them of Szkup*s proposition. 

The proposition was unanimously adopted, because 
no one thought of undertaking^ it. 

"But to whom shall the command of the sally be in- 
trusted?'* asked Orgarew. "I would go, although I am 
sick, but I am a commandant and in such an important 
moment I cannot leave the fortress ; perhaps the mayor, 
according to the eldership, will accept the nomdnation ;" 
and he pointed to the Cossack mayor. 
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**I would go with pleasure," responded the mayor, 
turning white, "but I am a Cossack, and don't know 
how to command soldiers on foot. But I presume 
Captain Szkup would accomplish his project the best/' 

Szkup knew it would end thus, so he said : "I con- 
sent I will accept the nomination, but on one condi- 
tion, that what we say will not be divulged. If a sol- 
dier hears of our intentions everything is lost, I wash 
my hands and wait. The Kokans will enter our fort- 
ress and will strangle us." 

"We consent, we consent," cries were heard from 
every side. "A Russian officer's word of honor for it." 

"Well, the compact Js concluded, I will prepare my 
soldiers to-night; to-morrow at dawn my revelry will 
begin." 

The war council terminated; Each officer went his 
way. Fright sealed their lips better than the word of 
honor of a Russian officer, and they were silent. Szkup 
walked among the soldiers as gaily as usual, examined 
the amlmunition to see if it was dry, then went to the 
tent and looked into every nook. 

Night set in. In the fort all were calm, only the 
sentinels were making any noise. The sons of Mohamr- 
med were sleeping soundly, because the next day was a 
holiday. To-morrow the faithful would pray. The 
day after to-morrow they would attempt the attack in 
the name of Allah. 

Twelve o'clock struck. At that moment stirring be- 
gan around one of the tents in the fortress, soldiers 
were running, others waking, but all were going quickly 
to Szkup's tent, because there was a great mirade ! 
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Szkup was standing before his tent, holding in his 
hand seventeen nails. "Look here, children 1" he said 
to the gathering sold-iers, *1ook! what a miracle I A 
moment ago St. Nicholas the Wonderful was here. He 
took my hand and said : 'Captain^ here are seventeen 
nails ; take them ; that many cannon has the foe ; gather 
your army and strike the unfaithful, and you shall be 
victorious V Yes, my children, here are th-e nails ; we 
will go and before the sun rises we shall be victors- 
St. Nicholas the Wonderful has said so." 

The surprised soldiers related the news to the ones 
who camie later. The miracle was exaggerated. There 
were some who saw St. Nicholas leaving Szkup*s tent^ 
and they said that beyond the ramparts was another 
saint on a white horse, with a fiery sword, who certain- 
ly must have been St. Gerome. 

In the meantime Szkup was arranging the soldiers, 
distributing ammunition, dividing into divisions, as- 
signing officers and giving instructions. Whiskey was 
brought, Szkup drank his share, the tin cup was passed 
to the soldiers, and each drank so he would be more 
courageous. Every one drank once more, and every- 
thing was ready. One hundred and fifty Cossacks were 
on foot, one hundred and fifty on horseback, and the 
fortress gate opened and the soldiers glided forward 
like shadows. 

It was just beginning to dawn, but a heavy dew cov- 
ered the earth, and objects were discernible only a few 
steps ahead. 

Szkup arranged the division. Two hundred were to 
charge, and he reserved fifty in each wing. He and a 
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detachment of cavalry were in the center, and the Cos- 
sacks were reserved for the rear. The fortress gate 
was closed. By the gate stood twenty sick soldiers from 
the hospital in robes and white kolpaks as spectators. 
On the ramparts were many artiller)mien. Among 
them was Pan Ogarew, suflfering with his stomach; 
by him stood his trusted secretary, Hersek. 

In the Kokans' camp a gloomy stirring arose. The 
sons of Mohammed greet the morning star with pray- 
ers. The fog was getting more heavy. 

"Who is coming?" shrieked the Kokan pickets, ob- 
serving a bayonet emerging irom the dew. Behind it a 
soldier, who fired. 

At that signal firing began along the whole line. 
Nearby, in that same moment, thundered the Kokans' 
cannons, answered by the signal trumpets. Soldiers 
from each camp stood shielding their camps. 

"Follow me 1" shrieked Szkup. "Run straight to the 
cannons !" With his detachment he turned to the hills. 

Though the Kokans were attacked so suddenly they 
didn't lose their presence of mind. After the first firing 
they were ready, but the heavy fog shielded every ob- 
ject. Only the whizzing of balls and groans of the 
dying were heard. The Kokans guessed it was a sally 
from the fortress, so with main strength they encom- 
passed the wing on both sides and stealthily walked to 
the fortress. Neither the enemy nor the fortress were 
visible. 

Szkup rushed to the cannon. The battle was terrible 
and both sides fought fiercely. The cannons were 
ceasing, for the foe were driven away with bayonets. 
Soon the cannons were seized. 
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But in that moment Aid-de-Camp Sliwinske ran to 
Szkup and infonned him that the soldiers were mur- 
muring; *'Some one has betrayed us! The Kokans 
will surround us and kill every one/' The soldiers be- 
gan to retreat, not listening to the commands. They 
were thinking how to save themselves, 

Szkup was half*way victorious, when, all at once, he 
saw himself lost Terror seized the soldiers, Szkup 
ordered the bugler to blow the trumpets for a meeting. 

At that signal all the scattered soldiers gathered, and 
were convinced that they were to return to the fortress. 
The reserves came forward and the front was ready, 

"March 1 Run !'' commanded the Captain, and with a 
sabre rushed forward, Tlie soldiers were convinced 
that the Captain was leading the column to the fortress, 
and followed him. The fog disappeared somewhat. 
Through a hail of bullets they rushed to the centre of 
the camp. The astonished soldiers were dazed< 

*'Burn the tents !" the command sounded. In a mo- 
ment dense smoke was issuing and flames burst forth. 
The camp was burning, the battle-field was lighted, and 
the soldiers slew the scared ones with bayonets. The 
Kokans in vain were looking for the foe around the 
fortress. They observed their camp in flames, and 
concluded that it was not a sally, but rescuers who had 
come to aid the garrison. 

The hired Kirgish, not to be taken by surprise, sent 
the rear end first. A panic and confusion arose in the 
Kokans' ranks when their camp was burning, Szkup 
retired and his entire cavalry, with cries of *'hurra!" 
rushed with bayonets on the confused soldiers. The 
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Kokans retreated and disorder arose. Cossacks on 
horse mutilated the esca|Mng ones, who endeavored to 
plunge into the river for safety. Firing began in the 
loop-holes on the ramparts, and many perished in the 
river. Some ran and saved themselves. 

The victors seized the entire camp. The fire was ex- 
tinguished. The beautiful tents, valuable furniture, 
more than ten thousand camels, an enormous supply of 
silk tunics, provisions and ammunition, and all were 
transferred to the fortress. 

In the Baskaw's tent plenty of meal and a gold gar- 
land adorned with costly gems were found, but in vain 
did the soldiers look for whiskey. 

Szkup gave the commandant the meal and the gar- 
land. He didn't ask for a receipt, and afterwards dis- 
covered that he had made a mistake. 

To Orenbourg an account was immediately sent: 
"Kokans have been beaten. Their tents, camels, meal 
and all in our possession. A detachment was sent after 
the escaping ones." 

There wasn't enough room for such an enormous 
number of camels. But Kirg^sh began to arrive and 
bought the camels and saddles for five roubles each, 
though in the steppe the worst camels usually cost 
thirty roubles. 

Pan Ogarew conducted the business. He let the 
soldiers have silk tunics the first day for twenty cents, 
or gave it to them for some whiskey. In a week they 
were sold for five roubles. 

The news that Ak-Meczet was besieged by Kokans 
struck the Orenbourg staff as a thunderbolt. The 
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courier, without resting any, drove through the steppe 
as fast as he could, and on the eighth day told the ap- 
palling n-ews. Surely the Kokans were now enjoying 
themselves on the ruins of Ak-Meczet. A command 
was issued to prepare for a march. The next day the 
army was ready. Two battalions that were in Oren- 
bourg were to startj when another courier arrived and 
gave an account of a complete victory. The long and 
gloomy faces of the respective officials brightened, and 
they embraced each other, congratulated themselves, 
and were glad that the schismatic army of the Czar 
was so fortunate. 

The report was sent by Oragew. He gave an account 
of a great victory, and the original of it was sent to St. 
Petersburg. 

Szkup pursued the escaping ones for several d^ays, 
and when he returned the joy of the garrison amounted 
almost to a frenzy. Soldiers lifted him up and carried 
him around as a hero, and cried: **He is our father I 
Our savior!*' The commandant gazed unwillingly on 
such an ovation. Homages which were bestowed on 
Szkup humbled him. 

Ogarew's report was as follows : 

*'In such a critical moment I resolved to unexpectedly 
attack the foe's camp, I prepared the soldiers and de- 
livered the command to Szkup, At dawn I sent them 
from the fortress. An unusual fog shielded the soldiers, 
so that the Kokans did not observe them until they were 
by the camp. I stood on the rampart and directed the 
movements according to presenting circumstances." 
The zealous writer forgot about the dew. 
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When Ogarew read that epistle he twirled his mous- 
tache with satisfaction. Szkup read the account, and 
not finding any truth in it went to Ogarew. After 
Ogarew and Szkup had discussed it an entire separa- 
tion followed. The commandant sent his report, and 
Szkup sent his, but in Moscow the elders always have 
the right. 

Nicholas read the first page of the two-sheet report, 
and immediately promoted the inferior officer. The 
heroic deeds of the Colonel elevated him to the rank of 
a Major-General. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

When the friendship and protection of Moscow for 
Chiivy and Buchary was unmasked in the year 1839, 
when the Kokans in the year 1853 began to prepare 
themselves for a useless defense, then the Chiivyans 
were compelled to think about themselves. Too plainly 
visible were the aims of Moscow to be hidden any 
longer. When the Kokanans were conquered* the 
Chiivyans were the next ones to be slaughtered But 
how were they to secure themselves ? Persia was the 
lowest servant of Moscow. Buchary was as weak as 
Chiivy, SD the Kirgtshans were chosen. 

Isiedka, a ruler of numerous tribes of Kirgishans, 
was to become a new Baty w. 

Depending on getting aid from Chiivy, after the 
seizure of Ak-Meczet in the year 1853, Isiedka sent a 
message to the Khans enslaved by Moscow, telling 
them to cast aside the imposed servitude, not to pay 
taxes, and that in time of necessity he would not for- 
get to aid them. He allowed them a year for con- 
sideration. 

After the Khans had received the above-mentioned 
message, they sent to Orenbourg to ask for aid. 

The Kirgishans were parified, became the faithful 
sons of the Czar, paid taxes and carried all the bur- 
dens. After the year had elapsed Isiedka attacked the 
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Khans' village, which was at a distance of about seven 
hundred leagues from Orenbourg. An honorary guard, 
composed of about one hundred Cossacks, killed every 
one, murdered the Khans and all his people, took large 
droves of cattle, horses, camels and sheep, and carried 
all the young people of both sexes into slavery. 

Moscow desired to save her beloved subjects, and 
sent two columns in the steppe to pursue Isiedka. One 
of these columns was commanded by a Cossack Colonel 
named Kowaleskoy, and the other by a Cossack Colonel 
named Kuzmdnske. The column was composed of Cos- 
sacks on horseback, and at the head of each column 
was one cannon. Now the blood of the Kirg^shans 
fell like rain under the gutters. Before they were only 
murdered by Timbarew, but now they had to contend 
with the Cossacks. 

The columns progressed separately in the steppe to 
seek for Isiedka, and surrounded a certain village. The 
commandant gathered the Kirgishans, and asked, 
"Who are you all?" 

"We are submissive and calm," answered the Kir- 
gishans. 

"You are lying," cried the Colonel. "You all belong 
to Isiedka, are his associates, and you will kill every 
one in the village, only leaving children and old people, 
because the schismatic government has so instructed 
you." 

And so the Cossacks attacked the place. Several 
hundred infants were carried to one place, many old 
women were dragged about, but their lives spared. 
The law was performed, everybody was killed, every- 
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thing was seized, and what could not be carried away 
was destroyed. 

^Poor women, stripped of everything^, dying of hun- 
ger, had to look on the death of those innocent beings, 
who were cast so barbarously to die slowly from hun- 
ger. There was no aid for them, not even any shade 
that would protect them from the burning sun. Hun- 
dreds of innocents, wallowing naked in the sand, in 
Tain sought their mother's breast. The old women, 
moaning, wringing their hands, fell under the weight of 
dreadful despair. In a few days a pile of corpses was 
an evidence of Moscow's human^ity, civilization and 
protection. The columns proceeded further, and spread 
the same barbarous destruction. 

Kuzminske distinguished himself remarkably. He 
did not even ask when he came to such a village to 
whom it belonged, what kind of Kirgishans lived in it, 
and didn't inquire where Isiedka was, because if he 
met him there might have been a battle. The fate of a 
battle is not always sure. Kuzminiske was too shrewd 
to entrust fate with his dear life. He moved with cir- 
cumspection. 

Cossacks surrounded all the villages. The Kirgish- 
ans were dragged to the Colonel and bound with a 
rope, and made to stand in a row. At a command they 
sat on the ground, according to the Eastern custom, 
and the Cossacks with falchions cut off their heads. 
Submissive as sheep for slaughter, the Kirgishans bent 
their heads under the Cossacks' falchions. Seeing a 
neighbor's head fall, and bespattering him with blood* 
he hardly could say ''Allack ! Allackl" 
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Women fared still worse before their lives were end- 
ed. Thousands of corpses were thrown in a large pit. 
Another mound was raised which consisted of live in- 
fants, always left under the care of several old decrepit 
women, who were forsaken. 

The Kirgishans perished, and not one thought about 
defense. In the entire march of Kowaleskoy's column 
cmly once a shot was heard. When one of such villages 
was encircled the Cossacks rushed to the tents to drag 
out the Kirgishans, and then to plunder. In that vil- 
lage was a wedding. In a valuable-bedecked tent a 
young Kirgish woman was sitting at her young ruler's 
feet. With her small hands she caressed the stiletto 
which was stuck in her husband's girdle. That was 
their first love, and they were happy. Neither the 
trampling of horses, nor the cries of the soldiers, nor 
the weeping of neighbors could tear them from their 
oblivion. A young Cossack entered for plunder. Ob- 
serving how sumptuously attired the Kirgish was, with 
one shot from his pistol he shattered his skull. The 
young ten-year-old wife, seeing her dying husband, 
grasped the stiletto from her husband's girdle, and as a 
hyena rushed on the murderer. A blow wielded by a 
weak hand only wounded him; then she snatched an- 
other pistol, and with the murderer's own weapon she 
killed him. 

The Cossacks ran to the tent when they heard the 
shots. At the entrance the officer's corpse was lying; 
the young wife, on her knees, was holding her dying 
husband's head ; with her hands she desired to staunch 
the flowing blood from the wound. She didn't see the 
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entering soldiers ; neither did she hear their curses. The 
sight of corpses and flowing blood awoke the fury of 
the savages. In an hour not a living soul remained. 
All the tents were burned, and the stock taken away. 

In one village Kuzminske buried alive the Kirgish- 
ans in enormous pits. Neither begging, groaning nor 
pleadings moved that monsten Cossacks dragged the 
victims and threw th-em in the pits. With spears they 
prevented th^m from rising, while others threw dirt on 
them. 

A hundred thousand of sheep, camels, horses and 
cattle were driven to Orenbourg and sold almost for 
nothing^, as a booty from Isiedka, The separate trans- 
ports of clothing, valuable furs and other expensive 
things, which for centuries were stored in the traveling 
tents of the Kirgishans, were carried away by the re- 
spective commandants of the two columns sent out to 
protect the Kirgtshaos, 

The Kirgishans were taken unawares, and quite 
often they left their homes and everything to save their 
lives. The enormous expanses of the steppe, so little 
used by its nomadic inhabitants » became now a universal 
graveyard. Moscow, instead of populating it, true to 
her savage descendants, exterminated and destroyed ' 
everything. Whatever she met on the road, ''I>eath 
and conflagration*' were the only w^atchwords. The 
dead cannot rise to avenge the wrong. 

Isiedka Timbarew didn't once meet the column, and 
withdrew with his plunder into the interior of the 
steppe, toward the boundary of Chiivy, The rebellion 
was suppressed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

When I arrived at the steppe the commander of the 
divisions was General Tolmacew, a common but enter- 
prising man, who took advantage of the position and 
proposed a project to conduct husbandry among the 
soldiers. Such a project, which appeared to be very 
profitable, was accepted. Horses, oxen, plows and all 
the agricultural implements were bought. Instead of 
mustering the soldiers all the summer, they were driven 
to the field to plow, to sow and to harvest. In the 
steppe the wheat grew the best, and the plain was cul- 
tivated and wheat was sown. The plantations were 
flourishing. The battalion commanders during the 
summer reviews didn't either care for the mustering or 
drilling of the soldiers, because they were interested in 
the wheat, which was more profitable. The wheat was 
carted to a granary, awaiting a dealer, but a dealer did 
not come, but that did not hinder them from conduct- 
ing the plantations. The second year they also had an 
abundant crop. The ground, which a human being had 
not tilled for centuries, munificently remiunerated the 
toilers. One time, after marching five weeks through 
the steppe, I arrived at Fort Orsk. Wearied from the 
journey, I fell sick, and was sent to a hospital, where, 
free from service, my strength was slowly returned. 

The Crimean war had ended, and with it disappeared 
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the faint rays of hope, which, for a moment, awoke our 
dreams for a better future. 

The Tartars are the same as the Jews, and by various 
devices endeavor to evade the military service. They 
hate the Cossacks, and a russet is their greatest terror. 
Many recruits were just conducted, and among them 
was just one Tartar, named Abdulla. The poor boy, 
not knowing a word of the Russian language, couldn't 
understand the commands nor the explanations of the 
teacher. The teacher was impatient and would beat 
him, but he did not make any progress in his studies. 
When the mustering terminated, Abdulla, tired from 
the flogging, sat in a nook in his russet and cried. 

"For what are you crying?" soldiers inquired. 
Thence Abdulla threw the russet to them, saying: 
"Take it ; I will not be a soldier." 

The soldiers laughed and teased the poor Tartar, and 
he cried and pondered how to escape from that prison 
and the hateful russet. 

When the snow disappeared Abdulla disappeared 
also, but on the third day the Cossacks brought him to 
the barracks, bound as a ram, and they were happy 
that they had earned three roubles. In order to hinder 
the recruits' escape, the officials offered three roubles 
reward for every escaping soldier who was captured. 
The Kirgishans and Cossacks knew that law, and 
watched incessantly for that reward. 

The deserter evades people and wanders about the 
steppe two or three days, until hunger compels him to 
seek a merciful hand. He goes to a settlement, begging 
for a piece of bread. That merciful hand sees that the 
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deserter's clothes are not worth a rouble, and the gov- 
ernment gives three, so they bind the hungry man with 
ropes and deliver him to the nearest military station, 
where they get a reward immediately. 

The commandant of the company took the three 
roubles with which he paid the Cossacks from his own 
funds, and resolved to beat it out on poor Abdtilla's 
back. 

The recruit was given to the court to be tried for 
desertion. For the first escape he was sentenced for 
five hundred lashes, for the second five hundred, for 
the third the same number, and thereafter sent to the 
ranks of the prisoners. If he completes his number of 
years he returns to the barracks again and begins his 
service as a fresh recruit. Not only those who egress 
from the ranks of prisoners, but every soldier, for what- 
ever oflFense, is given to the court and is lashed, and 
returns to his service and' starts from the beginning. 
If a soldier, during fifteen years' service, was punished 
three times, three times he had to. start his service from 
the day before he was punished. In this manner it 
happens, after fifteen years' service, he Has not served 
one month yet ; his strength is lost, he is crooked, bent 
with the weight of years, but drags himself yet to the 
muster and begins service anew. 

But the commandant of the company did not like to 
have any deserters in his company, because the division 
chief inquired about that, and, according to the number 
of deserters, he is reprimanded. If there were no 
deserters in a company for three years the commandant 
was indorsed for a cross. Such c/ents are very rare. 
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Such rewards I never saw, and very likely they are not 
to be found in the Russian army. That is why the 
commandants are not in a hurry to inform the authori- 
ties about the deserters. They know that he will be 
caught soon. Home punishment is administered with- 
out court, and it frees the soldier from a bad report, and 
his name on the list is without a blemish. 

The recruits who are driven to the barracks in the 
winter time suffer much. They go to the muster and 
bear the flogging the best they can, and long for spring. 
When the snow disappears, and the steppe is green, 
there are desertions without end The deserters subsist 
on roots for a time, until they are caught and sent to the 
barracks. Notwithstanding hundreds of such examples, 
very nearly every recruit goes through the same proc- 
ess, so much does he value his freedom. 

Abd^ulla luekily got out from his first test* The 
commandant only gave him two hundred rods. 

He was sent to the hospital, and rested there several 
weeks^ but when he left the hospital in a few days he 
escaped again. This time he prepared himself better 
for the journey, because a week passed before he was 
caught. He was given to the court and sentenced to 
five hundred lashes. The sight of his torturers, only 
awaiting to fall on his back and tear his flesh, terrified 
the poor Tartar, and, to save himself from the fledging, 
he notified by signs that he desired to be converted to 
schism, (If an offender is not christened, and wants to 
be christened, he is exempted from the punishmeot. 
Tlie lashes and misery can be evaded by his being bap- 
tized three or four times.) 
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After being released Abdulla went to a pop twice a 
day ; it is easier than mustering. He was learning the 
Russian language, and simultaneously got acquainted 
with the light of the new faith. The pop was satisfied, 
because Abdulla, with a contrite heart, listened for 
hours to what he said. He listened, but did not under- 
stand anything. He was contriving a plan for a third 
flight, which was to be successful. 

When the religious course, which lasted a month, 
ended, Abdulla, absorbed in the principles of the new 
faith, was to be converted to the Greek Church. His 
sponsors were already in the church awaiting for their 
son, but the son did not come. In vain they sought him 
in all the barracks. The pious lamb had strayed again. 
All the pop's work was wasted. The Greek Church had 
lost one more soul. 

But luck again was not inclined toward the deserter. 
He avoided all the Cossack settlements, went through 
the steppe, and was captured by the Kirgish and 
given to the court, and sentenced to a thousand clubs. 
The entreaties and promises of poor Abdulla that he 
wanted to be converted did not aid him this time. The 
thousand clubs were administered to his back and he 
was sent to the hospital. Lying in fever, he repeated 
that he was not a soldSer. Russet is a soldier; he never 
would be one. That much only did he learn in Russian 
during his service. Death released him from other tor- 
ture and clubs. 

In the prisoners* rank in Orsk I met Skrzetuske, sent 
here for political transgression. Hofmajster was ban- 
ished to Siberia, and Dobkiewicz was given to court in 
Orenbourg. 
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Commandant Niedobrow, an old bachelor, occupied 
the house intended for the Commandant of the fort. 
He did not like company, did not frequent any place, 
and received no one. The house was always closed, 
the front entrance was overgrowo with grass and weeds 
and the Commandant went in and out of the rear door, 
leading to the servants' quarters. In the Commandant's 
house there lived a young lady, Miss Julia, liis ward. 

The Commandant desired to appear soldierly, and is- 
sued orders that prisoners were not to leave their work 
until the drum is sounded. 

Several days after the orders were issued Niedobrow 
was galloping on his steed, and observed Dobkiewicz 
and Skrzetuske lying beside their painting utensils. He 
gazed on his watch; it lacked yet half an hour. He 
rode nearer to them, added more dignity than usual to 
his Cossack curses, and said: 

"Why are you not painting^ the roofs? Was the 
signal sounded?" 

Dobkiewicz, with an axe in hand, stepped forward 
and answered calmly that they were in need of paint, 
and were going to the engineer's to get it 

"You lie/' the Commandant cried. *'You lie, you 
r«bel!" 

''My empty bucket is a proof,*' replied Dobkiewicz, 

''You are a liar. You are as base as your nation is. I 
will teach you," and he struck Dobkiewicz on the head 
with a whip, 

Dobkiewicz laid his axe on the ground, grasped a 
spattle used to mix the red paint, and splashed the paint 
in the Commandant's face. 
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"You can abuse me, but my nation you shall not de- 
fame," Dobkiewicz replied calmly. 

Terrible cries arose. The Commandant did not wait 
till the paint was wiped off, but spurred his horse, and, 
foaming from anger, rushed to the guard house. Dob- 
kiewicz was bound in chains and sent to court at Oren- 
bourg. 

In the Cossack's dominion every kind of superstitious 
practice is met with. There are people whose minds 
are a blank, but they are harmless to the community. 
The people term them "fortunates," which means that 
God, through his remarkable goodness, has inflicted His 
cross on His chosen ones, in order, after death, to open 
the gates of Heaven to them. Others say they do not 
feel the baseness nor barbarity of the government. 

In Orsk, Feodor Iwanowicz, a young, good-looking 
Cossack, knowing how to read, even how to write, quite 
rich for a Cossack, fell in love and was to marry, 
whence he received a command summoning him to ser- 
vice. He bade his beloved good-by and went. After 
serving two years he returned home happy, because his 
desires could now be fulfilled at last. He was informed 
that his beloved was married. 

He jumped from his horse, ran to the well-known 
hut, and met his dear one with an infant in her arms. 
By her side was sitting the lucky husband. 

A tear glistened in his eye as he halted at the thresh- 
old, and with sorrow asked the unfaithful girl : 

"Don^t you know me?" 

"No," answered his old sweetheart. 

"She doesn't know me/' moaned Feodor, and he 
rushed away. 
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From that moment he did not recover his senses. He 
never went to his home, but left it forever. His family 
divided his estate, and Feodor ran about the fort, re- 
peating only those four words: "She doesn't know 
me." At all our questions, pleadings, invitations, he 
only answered, *'She doesn't know me," and ran away. 

For thirty years he lived thus in the fort. His special 
mania was to pick up on the streets all kinds of waste 
paper. Whether he found a piece of paper or a tooth- 
pick or a rock, he put it in his shirt bosom and carried 
it to the mountain ; then he laid it on a pile beside the 
old creaking church. That pile reached an enormous 
size during those thirty years. Very often he dragged 
rocks from the fort and arranged them on that pile. 
He carried everything there, whether a piece of bread 
or a coin. 

He always went barefooted and bareheaded, in a tat- 
tered shirt, made of coarse linen, and torn trousers, 
continually in summer and in winter. He was insen- 
sible to the heat and cold. Usually at night he went to 
his treasure pile, and coiled np there and fell asleep. In 
the morning he would be covered with snow, but man- 
aged to crawl out, descended the mountain and began 
his usual walk about the fort, always sn good health. 
Bent with age, with eyes fastened on the ground, and 
with disheveled hair, he gathered rocks, repeating the 
words, "She doesn*t know me/* 

Everybody knew him, and saidi that God loved him, 
and all wanted to have him in their homes, Feodor 
knew all the houses, frequented some, but never the 
Commandant s home- At the sight of him he ran and 
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hid himself. He was permitted an3rwhere. If he was 
hungry, he ate a piece of bread and drank a cup of tea. 
"She doesn't know me," was the only answer he gave to 
all the questions, and ran away. Merchants and huck- 
sters invited him to their stores and shops, but Feodor 
did not heed them and went onward, as if he was in a 
hurry. Sometimes he tcx>k a raisin or an almond, but 
always carried it to his pile and threw it there. 

Feodor had one habit, which the old inhabitants did 
not like. He was passionately fond of snuff, and was 
ready to receive it any time. 

Half a year after the accident in which Dobkiewicz 
was concerned, the Commandant went to take a walk 
on the mountain, and observed Feodor's heap of stones. 
He was just then in need of stones for his bathroom. 
Happy at his discovery, he called some prisoners and 
told them to gather the stones. 

The prisoners were accustomed to regard Feodor's 
heap as inviolable, and looked at each other, not daring 
to touch the labor of the unfortunate lunatic. 

Niedobrow, with curses, repeated the demands, when 
Feodor came running up and halted between the heap 
and the prisoners, extended his hands and cried sorrow- 
fully, "She doesn't know me." 

The impatient Commandant struck the nearest pris- 
oner, and ordered him to gather the stones. 

After such a command, the prisoners went to the 
stones, but Feodor, with a moan, fell on the pile, like a 
mother defending her infant. 

The exasperated Commandant grasped the unfor- 
tunate lunatic and hurled him a«idie. For the first time 
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in thirty years Feodor's eyes were full of tears. He 
arose, stretched himself, and, raising his tanned hand, 
uttered loudly and calmly : 

"Before a year will pass away; before a year will 
pass away, you will cry as I am crying, you will moan 
as I am moaning, but you will not be pitied." 

Feodar descended the mountain^ and the prisoners, 
convoys and others were struck with consternation at 
his prediction. They believed it. The Commandant 
jeered and laughed. Once more they interceded for 
Feodor, but the whip compelled them to obey. Then 
they began to carry the stones down from the moun- 
tain. The satisfied Commandant went home to take his 
tea. 

Feodor did not start another heap, but picked up all 
the scraps, rags, pebbles, etc, on the street and de- 
posited them by the walls of any house. And that the 
inhabitants respected. Even small children playing in 
the street would not touch them, saying: "That is 
Feodor's." 

Sometimes he went to the mountain and sought his 
pile, but the remaining trash he concealed with his 
foot, repeating, "She doesn't know me." 

A year had passed since the sad incident with Dob- 
kiewicz took place. Pan Niedobrow washed the red 
paint and did not show himself much on. God's earth. 
Dobkiewicz only waited for his execution, because the 
decree sentenced him for twelve thousand clubs and 
quarry labor, but Perowske commuted tlie sentence to 
one thousand clubs and a reduction to the prisoners* 
rank, to suffer the number of years destined by the first 
decree- 
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A Shrovetide in Moscow is similar to a carnival in 
Rome. The Commandant's clock struck eight. Pan 
Niedobrow, wrapt in a frock, sat on a sofa, sipping tea, 
prepared by Miss Julia's white hands. The front door 
opened and three queer forms halted on the threshcdd. 
Their fantastical costumes and unexpected appearance 
bewildered the Commandant. 

"Go away from here," he cried in a trembling voice ; 
"how do you dare to encroach here? I am a com- 
mandant, a colonel 1 Go away !" 

But the uninvited guests did not notice the anger, nor 
how rough the Commandant received them, but ad- 
vanced nearer and surrounded the table. The Com- 
mandant shielded himself with the table and teapot. 
Miss Julia ran to a bell, to summon the servants, but 
one of the guests thrust a knife into her bosom and 
gagged her with his fist. In that same moment Niedo- 
brow was struck on his head with an iron and rolled 
under the table. Miss Julia tried to scream, but the 
murderer tore her mouth open and thrust his fist in it, 
and again thrust his knife into her bosom. 

The Commandant arose and knelt down, folded his 
hands and raised them up to heaven, begging with 
tears for mercy. "Take everything, whatever you want, 
only spare my life," but he begged in vain. The iron 
was raised up three times, and every time it was low- 
ered it fractured his skull. The guests passed to an- 
other hall. It was apparent that they knew where the 
Commandant kept his money, for the bureau drawers 
were broken open. While the murderers were occupied 
with plunder, Miss Julia regained consciousness, and, 
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hearing a noise in the other parlor, collected her last 
strength and crawled out in the street. Here she 
fainted, but the snow revived her again for a minute, 
and she ran to the guard house and again fell on the 
platform. 

A soldier standing on duty thought she was in- 
ebriated and kicked her, but, observing a pool of blood 
on the snow, rang a bell. Soldiers came running, car- 
ried her to the antechamber, and recognized Miss Julia. 
They ran at once to the Commandant, and as they en- 
tered the house they heard' the clash of a broken pane. 
The frightened artists had escaped without leaving any 
clew. 

Terror and awe seized all the officials. They gath- 
ered around the Commandant, who lay on the ground 
dead. The bureau was open, and papers and mon^y 
were scattered on the floor. A citizen's cap was b^ a 
window, and a knife, which was bespattered with blood, 
were the only articles through which the Cossacks could 
find the murderers. 

That same Hay Dobkiewicz received a thousand! 
lashes. All the Commandants rushed to the barracks, 
gathered their subordinate officers, and examined every 
one, but in vain. The guilty ones were not found. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Chiivy's and Buchary's caravans, arriving from the 
steppe with goods, passed through Orsk, from thence 
to Orenbourg, where the foreign commissary received 
them in a hall, and attended to the exchanging. Here 
the goods were inspected, stamped, duty was paid, and, 
when that was concluded, business began with mer- 
chants who arrive from the empire. If there were not 
many customers the goods were packed into wagons 
and taken to Nyninovgorod market. 

Caravans arriving from the steppe stopped several 
days in Orsk, and here, during the time they rested, 
business was brisk and people were often defrauded. 
The authorities who attended to the welfare of the peo- 
ple were angry at first, and placed guards by the goods, 
but shortly their energy weakened. Complaints from the 
Chiivyans ensued that the soldiers were stealing their 
goods from- the packages, consequently more guards 
were placed. Pieces of silk were offered for sale, but 
customers were allowed to look for more expensive 
goods. 

"You can do everything, only be careful," the Cos- 
sacks said. A caravan composed of several thousand 
camels, loaded with various goods, was under the prin- 
cipal guidance of the Caravan Bashaw. He conducted 
it through the steppe, issued orders and appointed the 
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lodging and days. A pretty sight was an advancing 
caravan in the steppe. Can>els tied to one another rcx:k 
gravely, and walk behind each other in even distance. 
Tliat live chain, ghding as a snake about the steppe, 
seemed to be without an end. At the head, on a stout 
pony, rode the Caravan Bashaw» surrounded by a staff. 
On the sides, merchants were capering on horses and 
donkeys. On the horses were the orthodox sons of 
Mohanuned ; on the donkeys the Jews, They were not 
allowed to ride horseback^ neither to wear a yellow 
kerchief. To every ten camels, one tied to another, 
one man was appointed who was termed^ driver. He sat 
on the first camel, and had control of the others. When 
the caravan arrived at a resting place the Caravan 
Bashaw halted ] the first ten camels halted also, the next 
ten halted by the side of the former^ and thus the others 
followed, until the entire chain stood in the front, when 
two drivers jump down from the camels, calling loudly, 
"O ter 1 O terl" At such a commaod the caniels kneel 
down and lay on their stomachs. 

The burdens which the camels carry are packed in 
two even sacks of even weights, which usually weighed 
SIX hundred and forty pounds. They were tied' to- 
gether with a cord and throw^n on the saddle, and hung 
on both sides of the camel. The driver untied the cord 
connecting the bags, and in this manner the unsaddling 
proceeded quickly. After the cords were untied the 
driver returns to the first camel and called "CzakI 
Czak !'* That one arose and the others followed. Re- 
leased from the packages they walked freely about the 
steppe, seeking something to eat. In the same order 
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saddling was performed, quietly and calmly. Some- 
times a camel cried sadly, but accepted' the package. 
The drivers, after releasing the camels, erected tents for 
their Caravan Bashaw and other lords. 

When the caravans were to return home they bought 
pans, pots, etc., and some percale. Such things they do 
not need in large quantities. The rest of the goods they 
sold. Currency hadi no value among them. They only 
believed in gold, and paid six or seven roubles for (me 
five gold rouble. Orenbourg merchants took advantage 
of it and prepared before time the gold, on which they 
made a good profit, though they had to be watchful, so 
the solicitous eye of the law should not observe the pro- 
hibited business. It is not any trouble to get gold in 
the steppe. For all kinds of payments and the wants of 
the army gold is sent here direct from St. Petersburg. 

Though I was treated several weeks in. Orsk's hos- 
pital, my health was altogether satisfactory. I could 
not remain inactive any longer. I bid my colleagues 
good-by, hoping to see them in better times. With a 
heavy bosom, and tears in my eyes, I jumped into ai 
carryall, buried myself deep in the straw and drove to 
Orenbourg. The wheels rattled, the horses galloped 
and snorted. A Cossack, half sitting, half stood on his 
seat, singing a sad, long song, borrowed from his 
neighbors, the Tartars. 

On the third day I arrived at Orenbourg. There I 
was able to procure for myself a temporary position in 
the company constituted in famous Heck, instead of 
riding to the tedious and very distant Troick. It is only 
sixty-eight leagues from Orenbourg to famous Heck. 
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Only twice horses were relayed. That is at Dangus and 
Olszank, hence in several hours I crossed, and before 
sunset T arrived at my new destination. There I was 
to get acquainted with new friends and new life. 

From a distance mountains appeared, carrying ruins 
of some kind of a castle, which was a prison, because in 
Russia there are not any other ruins. Later on glit- 
teredl a gold cross on a Greek Church, and atterwards a 
smaill settlement, always termed a fortress, I saw brick 
houses, whitewashed! ; wide, streets, but not paved. 
Somewhere in the distance flashed green tree tops, a 
rare spectacle in the steppe. The scene produced pleas^ 
ant impressions. 

In the middle of the square was a church. Opposite 
it were barracks, police and guard house. On the sides 
were the homes of those that managed the salt mines. 

The Cossack halted in front of the barracks. In the 
yard mustering was in process. A tall, fat officer was 
enraptured at the way the recruits extended their feet 
when they marched, I asked the Cossack who that 
officer was. 

'*That is Iwan Akientiewicz, a staff captain and a 
Commandant^'* 

I alighted from the carryall and introduced myself to 
the Commandant. Iwan measured me from my feet to 
my head, took the handed paper and we went to' the 
office. Here Fan Akientiewicz pulled out his glasses, 
cleaned them carefully, placed them on his small nose 
and began to read, I thought of Christopher Christo- 
foiowicz, who always got fever at the sight of a "poli- 
tician and papers/* The staff captain read a long time. 
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sighed, altered his glasses. His pipe went out, but he 
read on. On one page were several verses. 

"Do you know how to serve ?" he asked me finally. 

"Certainly, Your Highness," I replied in the tone of 
a servitor ; "but I did not come purposely to serve." 

"Why; for what?" 

"It is stated in the paper that I am not entirdy well, 
and have to bathe in the salt water." 

"Bathe ? Nonsense ! I would send those doctors into 
cantons, or send them to the recruits, for sending you 
here. What will bathing here help? I never bathed in 
salt and am well. Service is the best bath." 

And again Iwan began to read. An)rway he could 
not stop thinking about the bathing, laid his paper on 
the table and said : "Well^ if you will be a concierge, 
you can bathe and muster likewise, because who stays 
with me and is not in the hospital must serve. Such 
are my rules, and I do not like to change them." 

In order to get acquainted, I asked the staflf captain 
if he knevi' Christopher Christoforowicz. 

"Certainly I know hini," gayly replied Iwan Akien- 
tiewicz. "He and I served together in St. Petersburg. 
Of course I know Christopher, that famous man." 

We were already quite friendly, and went out into 
the yard. The recruits were thrusting out their feet 
more. The corporals counted loudly, one, two, three ; 
one, two, three. On the other side three soldiers were 
speaking with the Cossack. It was rumored already 
that a new political Pole had come to service. Iwan 
observeHl them, pointed me out with his pipe, saying: 
"You all go get acquainted with him. He is a Pole." 
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I approached my new friends. All three of them were 
garbed in neat russets. 

'*I am Jasiencyk," I said to the first one, who had a 
black moustache and a martial appearance. 

''Molph Jablonske," returning my embrace, the 
brunette replied. "This is Ksawery Chraiszczewske, a 
Warsawian. This is Norbet Sawicz, from Lithuania. 
Always sick, as you see, friend. Beg pardon, dear 

sir " He stopped speaking, seeing my subordinate 

officer's ensign, a piece of white tape on my shoulders. 

Pan Norbert, with an inexhaustible supply of dis- 
eases, with which he was always provided, shaved his 
head as a true Mohammedan, which led the poor Com- 
mandant to despair, because he could neither send him 
to the muster nor on duty. We entered the barracks, 
my new friends procured me a bed, and in a few hours 
I was comfortably quartered. I had my own bed. A 
bedi in the barracks is a great thing. First it separates 
the possessor from the mass of soldiers, and raises him 
higher in their eyes and is free from the insects. No 
one can tread on his head nor jostle him when he is in 
his own room. On the beds, guests are received, din- 
ner is eaten, books are read and written. 

We went to take a walk to get acquainted with the 
locality. In the middile of the day the heat was un- 
bearable. The higher society, composed mostly of the 
fair sex, went walking or driving just at dusk. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

After resting forty months in the fort, my term ter- 
minated, and I was summoned to the proprietor of the 
battalion. I bade my colleagues good-by. A Cossack 
and I sat in the carryall. A long time I sat thinking 
about the quiet, secluded spot, about the past, about the 
black eyes, or echoes of a last "farewell" was heard. 
The horses galloped. The Cossack sung his song. 

I arrived at St. Petersburg. There I stopped several 
days. With new strength and new faith, I rode 
through the steppe to Froicka, to my new service. 

I will not describe that fort, because all are similar 
to each other. Rules of the Commandants, troubles 
of the Battalions' Chiefs are all the same. 

Another year has passed since I was promoted to a 
subordinate officer. Representations to various pro- 
motions, prohibited since Alexander ascended the 
throne, has been lying in St. Petersburg. At first we 
d>eluded ourselves with faith, but waiting a year in 
vain, we bade our delusions good-by, when the postman 
delivered to me a letter containing a promotion to an 
officer, and bidding me to come quickly to Orenbourg. 

What a joy it was to cast off the russet and carbine, 
and walk in freedom — free and happy as a man who 
has some right — ^that is, as much as they acknowledge. 

In three days I was ready. I wore an officer's shin- 
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ing uniform instead of a russet. Not with a Cossack, 
but in a stage spanned with three horses I rode to Oren- 
bourg. Now it was easier to breathe ; the steppe was 
not so gloomy, and the sky was brighter. I looked 
more boldly In the future, since 1 had thrown away the 
fetters as a galley-slave, who throws away the ball 
which hinders him from walking. 

In Orenbotirg I was provided with papers. I bade 
that miserable country g<xxi-by, where so many had 
suffered and died, and so many are suffering yet, not 
having any faith that they would ever see their native 
land. 

The journey was gay; now I could better see the 
customs of the inhabitants. Gradually more villages 
appeared; nearly everyone had his original mark, ac- 
cording to the nationality that lived in it. The greater 
part of the villages arose from the settlers that came 
here from other districts, by their own free will, or were 
constrained, or by some that remained from the horde 
of Czyngis-Khan. The population from every such 
village strictly preserved its traditional customs and 
differ from the neighboring village. The women 
guard themselves remarkably under such circum- 
stances. 

Czeremisows, women and men, wear the same gar- 
ments* Short jackets, made of dark woolen goods, 
linen trousers, twisted at the knee, and held up with a 
woolen rag. Feet incased in slippers made of the bark 
oi a tree; on the head caps usually square, and bound 
with fur. The only mark discriminating a woman are 
earrings, compounded with white down, with small 
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balls, fastened to a ring and drawn through the ear ; to 
that one two other balls are fastened, thence to these 
two three balls are fastened. 

They hang tiny boards on their chests, about two 
inches long, inlaid with silver coins, beginning from a 
kopeck to a rouble ; sometimes a gold ducat shines in 
the center. 

That is why in this part of the country so much 
money is in circulation. These decorations ate a great 
temptation for a soldier. 

Mordiwas men always weaf filthy overcoats, which 
they cast off when it is very hot, and wear long, light 
coats. The women's costume consists only of a glove- 
fitting chemise, with short sleeves. The chemise is 
open in the front, which is edged with beads, and small 
coins are embroidered with cotton. The only decora- 
tion that the fair sex has is a colored cord, which serves 
for a belt ; to it fringes are fastened in» the back, which 
hang on the back as an apron. It is very difficult to 
walk in such a narrow chemise ; in order to walk with 
more freedom, they take up the hem of the chemise on 
the sides and tuck it under the cord, which encircles 
them. During the winter, when they go out, they 
throw an overcoat over the chemise ; when they come 
to a house, they cast it off at once. 

Wajtakows men wear coats like Mordiwas. Women 
on holidays, or on a solemnity, dress very carefully. 
The waist is something like a corset, trimmed with 
silver coins. On the seams are shining strings; on 
their heads they wear kolpaks. A striped piece of 
woolen goods hangs from the summit of the kolpak to 
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the back, which adds more to their knightly appearance. 
The entire kolpak, especially in the front, must be 
trimmed richly with coins. The hair is braided in the 
back and hangs down the back, tied with several colors 
of ribbons, at the ends of the ribbons again mon-ey is 
pinned, which jingles at every movement. Short skirts, 
boots or shoes, on high heels, quite often yellow tin is 
nailed on them, finishes the toilet 

Czuwaszes men and women wear overcoats, slippers 
made of the bark of trees, and are dirty and disorderly. 
The girls and young matrons are fond of display, and 
they sew squares of red cotton to tlieir chemise under 
the arm-holes, and have several strings of glossy beads 
of various colors for the neck. 

Houses of all these nations are built without flues. 
Smoke from the stoves blow into the rooms, and the 
walls are never white, but almost black. In the wall by 
the door, half way from the ceiling, is a gap, closed 
with a sliding board, through which the smoke goes 
out when the room is half full In the morning, when 
a fire is in a stove, the men are either at work or lying 
on the ground. The women bend down and hurry 
about in the room* Smoke injures their eyes, and 
all the women, without exception, suffer with inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, 

Czeremisows, Merdiwinas, Wajtakowa and Czuwas- 
zes speak with their owa dialect, but they are so dif- 
ferent that one cannot understand another. They do 
not speak Russian at all, especially the women. 

Their religion is officially schismatic, but not know- 
the Russian language, they have no idea about it 
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Nevertheless, they don't care for it in the least. Cere- 
monies and rights they preserve from the pagan times. 
They assemble in a remote place on their holiday. 
Even some villages lying between Tartars are converted 
to Mohammedanism. They have their gods concealed 
carefully from the profaners, police and pop. For an 
evil spirit there is a separate nook in the room, where 
It has its bed and rests in peace, so it cannot be in- 
sulted. 

For a pop, according to the schismatic custom, they 
have in an honorable comer in a room, shelves nailed 
to the wall, on which stand several pictures, painted on 
boards. These pictures, if they are not taken by the 
children as playthings, are used as covers for the milk. 
They stand calmly on the shelves, covered with soot 
from the stove, and in time it is difficult for the pop to 
guess what saints they are. 

Besides the above mentioned, and in many other na- 
tions, among the real Cossacks, there are very many 
sects, apostates from the official faith. 

After traveling ten days I arrived at last at Moscow, 
in that same Moscow through which, as a prisoner, I 
dr^ged myself in chains, driven with clubs. I intro- 
duced myself to ao officer. After waiting a week I 
again got a new traveling card, and a command to New 
German regiment, in Tulski County. On the road I 
met a party of prisoners, suffering and groaning, 
jostled by the convoy soldiers. How many years has 
such a journey lasted ? How many million people have 
already been driven into underground dungeons, to icy 
deserts of Siberia ? Hasn't the empire changed ? Ha« 
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morality progressed one step? Has the population 
gained anj^hmg thmiigh it? Not the prisons are 
gradually more crowded; parties of prisoners are 
gradually more numerous. The government ma- 
chinery, founded by Peter, revolves continually. The 
worn out %vheel is substituted by a n-ew oi>e of the same 
quality and of the same size. 

After passing oyer several hundred leagues, I arrived 
at a small district city, where the staff of my regiment 
was. I took my papers and went to the office. Many 
clerks, bending over their papers, were working zeal- 
ously ; that was a sign that the adjutant was at his place. 
And really, in the next room, I found a young officer, 
lighting a cigarette. That was the adjutant of the regi- 
ment. 

"I am Julian Jasiencyk, and have come here to 
serve," I said to the adjutant, handing him my papers. 

"Julian Jasiencyk? Come here to serve? No, that 
nust be a mistake/' the adjutant said, smoking his ciga* 
rette. "Yoti are not registered here; there must be a 
mistake." 

*'But look in the papers, which are from the main 
staff/' 

"Yes, yes ; but there must be a mistake. We will be 
convinced at once/' and summoned a clerk; He 
brought a pile of papers, in which was enclosed the 
highest orders. After researching a long time it was 
proved that Julian Jasiencyk was promoted to an of- 
ficer, destined to a New German foot cavalry. 

"May I present myself to the Commandant of the 
regiment?" 
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"You can ; the Commandant of the regiment Is very 
seldom here, 6ut you can go to his quarters. It is 
eleven o'clock now, and he is at his breakfast, hence he 
will not receive you, afterwards he goes out riding; 
then he eats his dinner ; after dinner he generally rests, 
and will not receive then. In the evening he has com- 
pany. In the evenii^ no one does not introduce him- 
self." 

"Hence he never can be seen?" 

"Certainly, you can try to call on him in the morning 
about ten o'clock." 

"Please assign my quarters." 

"That pertains to the quarter-master." 

"Where is the quarter-master?" 

"There in the third room ; but why are you in such a 
hurry ? Did not you stop at am inn?" 

"Yes, but there I have to pay." 

"That is a bagatelle, only several days." 

A bagatelle for the adjutant, but I had only a half a 
ix)uble, and already I lived only on bread, hence I went 
straight to the Commandant. The Colonel received me 
politely, but short, because breakfast waited him. On 
the third day I received a command bidding me to go to 
the company, quartering many miles from the staff. A 
poor, wretched village was the residence of my Com- 
mandant. The homes of the serfs were covered with 
reeds, and were propped up with poles. On the other 
side of the road on the summit was a mass of ruins, 
grown over with reeds, which produced an unpleasant 
impression. Around the ruins were winding orchards 
and buildings in large dimensions, which surely must 
have belonged to a pan. 
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The dwelling of the Commandant was pointed out to 
me. I jumped out of the carryall and entered the room. 
On the table pieces of meat were lying, also some black 
bread and a bottle and scattered tobacco was bathing in 
spilled whiskey. 

In the corner on two benches lay a man, stretched Otit 
in a red shirt, and snoring unmercifully. 

A soldier soon came, besmeared with grease. 

"Where is the Commandant?" I asked. 

"Here he is," and showed me^ with his eyes, the 
sleeping man. 

"Can we wake him?" 

"I don't know, sir." 

"Awake him." 

"All right, I will." 

The besmeared soldier, also half footman, ap- 
proached his lord and began to shake him by the feet ; 
but the snoring did not stop. The Commiandant slept 
sound. 

"I presume your master is sick, a little." 

"Yes, sir, he is." 

I had my clothes brought in andi went out to take a 
walk, before the Commandant arose. The first ex- 
perience of an army officer's life did not present itself 
in a very advantageous light. Without company, what 
will I do? How will I pass the time ? Is that the only 
means left which my Commandant uses ? 

Walking about the village I met some sort of an old 
man, holding a cane; on his shoulders he had some- 
thing as epaulets, a leather belt, and on it a yellow tin 
with a cipher. The old man took oS his cap and bowed 
to the ground, 
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"Whose village is this?" I aske<L 

*Tan\ sir." 

"Where does Pan live?" 

"There on the other side, where that garden is; there 

in that small house." 

"What? hasn't he a castle?" 

"He had a castle, but it burnt ; there are the stones.'' 

"How long is it since it burnt?" 

"Ha ! ten years ago." 

"Why doesn't he build another one?" 

"How can I know ? Such is their will.** 

"What does that belt and tin signify?" 

"That is the insigna of a keeper." 

"What kind of a keeper?" 

"Ha! a keeper." 

"What do you watch here?" 

"I? What have I to watch? Here everybody 
watches themselves." 

"Why are you then a keeper?" 

'*Pan told me to be a keeper, and' I am one. When 
he returned from the army he said : 'It is essential to 
establish order. Heretofore you have been a serf ; now 
you must live as people,' and told each man to be a 
keeper for one day, in turn, and walk with this cane 
and belt. Two men stand all day along in front of the 
home, and are called ordinators; besides that, one an 
horseback stands likewise in front of the home." 

"Has he established any changes in husbandry or in 
the field?" 

"Indeed, not; pan would not go to the field. He 
would rather g^o hunting with his dogs." 
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"Your pan must be a good master." 

The old man looked in my eyes but did not answer 
anything". I bade him good-by, and thought of the 
citizens, because I could not see any order anywhere. 
Everywhere filth and misery was visible. 

I returned to the Commandant's quarters, and sev- 
eral paces from me I met him, dressed in a complete 
uniform. Observing me, he came quickly to me, halted', 
stood erect and saluted me. On his red face, em- 
bellished with red excrescences, perspiration was flow- 
ing abundantly. His thin, red mustache, was flabby, 
and the dark eyes did not recommend the Command- 
ant. 

I conjectured he must have been a pupil of the club- 
bing academy. 

"I came here to serve/' I said' to the stretched-out 
Commandant. 

'To serve? No. ... I know you are jesting, 
you came here to investigate. I will tell in a few 
words, sergeant." 

"But, sir, I am not jesting." 

"Well, yes, for a chance, I know. The sergeant is a 
bitter " 

"I told you I came to serve ; about the sergeant we 
will speak later on ; now, have my lodging prepared." 

"Change, change, what can I do? I know that rascal 
sergeant reported me to the Colonel. You will not have 
a paradise here ; he is a rascal, a bitter drunkard." 

Finally we entered into the quarters. The remnants 
of the morning banquet were shoved aside; only to- 
bacco was bathing in the spilled whiskey. 
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"Have a seat," the host said, unbuckling his saber 
and taking off his hat. "Sir, look what kind of quar- 
ters I have. The staff thinks the Commandant of the 
Company lives as a pan. The adjutant's assistant has 
better quarters. I have to live in misery. In one room 
is music, cows, sheep, and an officer, sir. Where have 
you served ?*' 

"In Orenbourg Coq>s." 

"In Orenbourg? No, I don't know them. There 
are so many kinds of corps, that a man loses his head. 
Where is that corps stationed!?" 

"In Orenbourg county." 

"No, I don't know where that is ; we were not there 
yet. Is it in Crimea?" 

"No, it is on the other side." 

"How long have you been here?** 

"Three days." 

"Then you are not acquainted with our regiment?** 

"No." 

After sojourning two weeks in the village, I received 
an unexpected command to go immediately to the sta/ff . 
In one minute I was ready, and' in several hours' time 
I stood at the regimental office. 

"Here are my orders," said the Adjutant. "Go to 
the village Aleksejewski, where a soldier from our regi- 
ment was drowned. Simultaneously court shall be 
notified of it, and you shall act as a deputy from the ' 
army. To-morrow about eleven o'clock, you should be 
in the place, which is twenty-five leagues away. Here 
is money for conveyance." 

I took the paper and went to the city, bespoke a con- 
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veyance and strolkd about the city. It was Sunday, 
and all the upper society of the small town assembled 
on the terrace. With the greatest astonishment I ob- 
served Jumkrow's Academy students stretched out on 
the benches, smoking cigarettes. In the gloomy Oren- 
bourg steppe, Jumkrows were not allowed to be seen 
walking publicly. Smoking cigars or cigarettes was a 
crime, for which they were imprisoTbed a week. I 
recollected the complaints of my Commandant, who 
said that demoralization and freedom are creeping in, 
which we did not know* 

Next day, about eight o'clock, I was on the road, and 
at eleven I dnjve into the village of Aleksejewski. An 
enormous pond was encompassed on one side by the 
peasants' homes. On the other side, on a summit, 
stood a magnificent two-story house ; back of it a beau- 
tiful garden was visible. Farther on beyond the tree- 
tops, gilded church cupolas glittered. All of that was 
clean and orderly. Wealth and calmness were visible. 

Where to inquire for lodging w^as the question. - I 
turned toward a shady alley, which led to a castle, in 
which grew Hme trees. Subsequently a footman ap- 
peared and pointed to a house on the other side which 
was prepared for me. 

It was a spacious room, from which surely a moment 
ago a serf had moved out. In the center of the room 
was a table ; by it two chairs ; a cot stood by the wall, 
which served as a bed for the entire family. In the 
whole house there was not a living souL Riding three 
hours in fresh air sharpened my appetite, but there was 
nothing to eat. In an hour's time a soldier came, as- 
signed to the respective deputy's services. 
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"Has court arrived?** 

"Not yet, sir/* 

'*See if the Commandant will call on me." 

"He is not here, sin He is seven leagues from here/' 

*'And the sergeant?" 

''The sergeant is attending the muster, sir/' 

"Who is here?" 

"No one is here, sir." 

"Where is the drowned man?" 

"On the meadow, sir" 

"Are my guards stationed by him?" 

*Tes, sir/' 

"How long is it since he drowned?" 

"Four days, sir/' 

"Go to the Commandant ; tell him to come here/' 

"I am at your service/' 

The soldier went. The heat was unbearable. My 
appetite increased. There was nothing else to do, so I 
lay down to sleep on the hard cot and slept a long time. 

Toward the evening the Commandant of the com- 
pany came but, alas \ from the clubbing academy, em- 
barrassed through that accident, he was in a bad humor, 
because, by the results of the investigaition, he might 
be deprived of his profitable position as the Command- 
ant oiF a company. After he concluded^ the sad history 
of the drowned soldier, seeing in what condition my 
lodging was, he invited me to his quarters, but expect- 
ing the arrival of the court at any moment, it was im- 
possible for me to accept it. In the meantime we went 
to take a walk. Good husbandry was visible in the vil- 
lage. The beairtiful scenery and the pleasant coolness, 
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after the day's heat, tempted every one to converse, but 
my companion was dumb, and my appetite continually 
increased. 

"Do you call on the gentleman in the castle?" 

"I was there once; he is rich, a great paUy and his 
wife is so proud that she doesn't want to speak ; so for 
what should I go there ?" 

I had already decided to go with the Commandant, 
iwhen a footman finding us, declared that pan had re- 
turned and invited us to come to see him. 

On the veranda a man met us, about forty years old. 
That was Pan Lowin, a proprietor of the extensive 
property. After greeting each other^ we entered the 
room. 

"You arrived for the investigation?" the landlord 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"But court is not here." 

"The court received a summons from the regiment 
simultaneously with me, and I expected to find them 
here. Surely they will come at once." 

"You take things too ardently. I think you will have 
to wait here a week. They are not in such a hurry. 
If the drowned man had not been a soldier, they would 
have been here long ago, but from a soldier what can 
be taken ? Where have you served, sir?" 

"In Orenbourg steppe." 

"Oh ! you are a distant guest, sir ; so mfuch the bet- 
ter ; it will be more agreeable. In the mean time I beg 
you to take tea with us." 

We.entered into another room, but the Commandant 
bid us good-by and drove away. 
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To take tea with us came Pan Lowin's wife, a beau- 
tiful, charming woman, about medium height, lively as 
a child reared in freedom. Her black tresses and still 
blacker eyes enhanced the alabaster whiteness of her 
complexion. With a gay song she rushed to us, but 
observing me, she was somewhat embarrassed, and ran 
and sat on the comer of a sofa, with red, pouting lips, 
as a spoiled child, awaited tea, which her husband was 
pouring out. 

Pan Lowin served in Caucus, therefore our conver- 
sation was getting more interesting every moment; 
reminiscence, past impressions and disappointments 
were crowding into my mind. Pani Lowin, who nearly 
a moment ago collapsed under the weight of her light 
white dress, imperceptibly straightened out and came 
near us. Her beautiful black eyes were drawing in my 
narrative. In an hour's time we were like old friends. 

"How long will you stay here?" the beautiful hostess 
asked me. 

"May I tell the truth, I would like to leave as soon as 
possible." 

"That is polite enough ; and why ? Are you so much 
in love with your service?" 

"No, madam, I have already enough of serving ; but 
I have been used to eat at least once a day, and here in 
Aleksejewski I am on strict diet." 

"What ? You have not eaten yet ?" asked the host. 

"I am here since this morning." 

"My dear wife, during my absence, how do you 
manage " 

But the wife had already disappeared and in a min- 
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ute the whole table was covered with supper. About 
nine o'clock I wanted to leave my host and hostess. 

"We usually," said Pan Lowin, "go to bed about 
nine o'clock, because we arise very early; to-day will 
be an exception, and we will sit up till ten. Sir, you 
don't need to be in a hurry, because your quarters are 
not far. This is your room, sir," pointing to his office, 
"and your clothes are located there already." 

My sojourn in Aleksejewski was getting more pleas- 
ant every day ; notwithstanding the two reports I sent 
to the staff, the court did not arrive. Truly, that did 
not anger me in the least, because walks in the forest 
and in the spacious parks variated the time. 

Finally, on the eighth day, about eight o'clock, the 
illustrious court, which consisted of a judge, clerk and 
a doctor, arrived. The judge had to uphold on his 
small, short feet, an enormous body ; his neck, accord- 
ing to the Russian expression, was three-stories high. 
He had a sharp-pointed head. The judge's friends 
called him a teapot, to which he had a great resemb- 
lance. He was so fat that he never left home during 
the heat of the day in summer, but attended to his busi- 
ness in the evening. The next morning, about nine 
o'clock, the judge awoke. A bath tub and two buckets 
of water was carried to his room. He had a habit of 
reviving himself twice a day by having water poured 
on him. Afterwards he began to wash himself, the 
melted soap splashed on the wall and on the floor, he 
snorted and spattered and dabbled as a duck in the 
water. After such a double operation, he lighted a 
cigar and sipped his tea, which ended his toilet. In an 
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hour's time he was ready and tottered into the dining- 
room, where a sumptuous breakfast awaited him. 

About twelve o'clock we went to the drowned man. 
The heat was unbearable, and the odor from the decom- 
posed body, which was exposed twelve days to the heat, 
was almost killing us. It was an unshaped mass, de- 
voured by worms, and it was impossible to discriminate 
anything, much less to dissect it. Though the judge 
had a cigar, cologne and vinegar, he stood in the rear. 
The doctor did not have the courage to go nearer ; only 
the sergeant went near the body, and declared posi- 
tively that death ensued through drowning. That 
declaration was sufficient for the walking justice. We 
returned to the castle. The judge was in a bad humor, 
because he was alarmed about his appetite, about which 
he was so careful. 

In a few hours the investigation was concluded. 
Dinner was served. Now the judge was in his element. 
On a small table in the comer of a hall was a prepared 
lunch. Here stood four decanters, with whiskey, 
radishes, caviars, herrings, etc. The judge declared 
he would be the guide; he took a decanter with red 
whiskey, lifted it up to the light and gazed on it. His 
small eyes laughed and he smacked his lips and poured 
some into a glass. 

"How are you called ? Red ? Have you a j>assport ? 
No ; so you are imprisoned here," and drank the whis- 
key at one draught. "So you are imprisoned here," he 
repeated, eating a radish. 

"Well, gentlemen," the judge spoke and sang. 
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He drank another glass of green whiskey, and after- 
wards ate a spoonful of caviars. 

"Gentlemen, our LrOrd loves the trinity I" and drank 
a third glass of a dark beverage, 

"Now let us taste the herrings and the onions, A 
herring is a famous fish/' and he ate it hurriedly and 
went to the fourth decanter. "You, gentlemen, all 
know a hou&e always has four corner-stones; now I 
have to taste the fourth/' And the fourth glass went 
where the former ones did. Finally, we sat down to 
the table. After soup was eaten, the judge drank a 
glass of wine. Satisfaction was depicted on his face; 
he breathed freely, jested, laughed, and wiped off the 
perspiration, 

"Why don't you drink, doctor? I will not consent 
to any contraband. Permit me ; give me your glass ; 
we will take a drink together/* 

To encourage, and as an example, the judge swal- 
lowed a glass of wine. The unlucky doctor was the 
judge's neighbor at the table and did not have a mo- 
ment's rest. The judge did not refuse any dish, and 
found everything wond-erfully good. He begged the 
hostess* pardon and helped himself to every dish tw^o or 
three times, and forced the doctor to eat that much also. 

"Doctor, take some pike ; such a pike you will not see 
even in your dream. Doctor, take a piece of this fa- 
mous fish, and some of these various sauces. " 

"Thanks, judge, I cannot eat any more/' 
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"You can't ? Drink a little, and you will see that you 
can eat." 

"Thanks, neither can I drink." 

"But only taste the wine; it is very good, not as those 
Sandal's acid, but famous wine. Well, now take some 
of this stuffing from this pig." 

"I cannot, judge, take any stuffing." 

"Why can't you?" 

"I have to tell you in plain words, there is no more 
place for it." 

"Ah, gymnastic; certainly gymnastic! You try- 
some and then say you can't. A place for such shall be 
found. The stuffing will melt in your mouth, and you 
don't have to bite it. Once a church was crowded so 
that you could not squeeze a finger among the people. 
An archiery came and found a place. This pig is also 
an archiery," and to prove it, the sitting justice took 
half a pig, ate, smacked and sipped more wine. 

Dinner finally ended. The judge was as red as a 
polished copper teapot. Puffing, he went to another 
room, sat down on a sofa, and as a true apostate's son, 
fell asleep in a minute. But in his sleep he worked the 
same as by the table. Every minute his snoring in- 
creased, as a blacksmith's bellows. Through his nose 
and mouth emanated sounds and tunes of all the wind 
instruments. Sometimes even such snarling and bark- 
ing as from a dog. It was impossible to speak, the 
sleeper deafened all. 

The investigation terminated at Pan Lowin's dinner, 
and all the judge's still better siesta. After tea, in the 
evening, we left Aleksejewski's hospital home. 
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At the staff all was corrfusion. News was received 
that peace was proclaimed. The war in Crimea ended 
when Sebastopol was taken. I was ordered to muster 
out those soldiers who had a furlough and assemble in 
military reservation and military stores, only retaining 
a certain number of young soldiers who would be 
needed to complete the returning regiment from 
Crimea. 

During such employment the division adjutant fell 
sick ; thence I was assigned to his place, which I gladly 
accepted. A ball was given in honor of such news. 
Some officials were dancing, others seeking luck in 
cards, or drinking, or playing at the billiard tables. 
The Commandant impatiently cast glances toward the 
door, from which emanated well known voices. Every 
moment the circle of the Commandants decreased in the 
dancing hall. 

The General sat down to play cards. Now freedom 
feigned. Officers, free from control, were as at home. 
The hall was not crowded, but those that remained were 
interested in the cards ; bottles were popping— it was 
gradually getting livelier and noisier. About one 
o'clock the General arose from the cards. Only sev- 
eral young officers, who were half in love, danced. 
"Those are true amateurs," thought the Commander* 
" f hey should be retained and should be beneficial in the 
regiment/' 

When the ball had ended, the Commander of the di- 
vision had his list ready. When the people, companies 
and battalions had dispersed, the officers were marked. 
The most important work followed; the resigning of 
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arms, equipments. Every resigner exerted himself to 
have every article bright and clean. The one receiving 
them sought for a hole or a blemish. If any were 
found, they should be covered with roubles. 

To revise carbines and soldiers' equipments, we and 
a new regiment commander went to a village, where 
the company was camping. Notwithstanding the 
frost, we sat by a table in the middle of the road from 
morning till late of night, noting the smallest screw, 
pencil, blemish on a carbine, a scratch on a barrel of a 
gun ; every button and buckle. After several weeks of 
such work, we returned to th% city and began to re- 
ceive the things pertaining to a camp. All the vehicles 
were painted green, and seemed as if they had just left 
the carriage factory, but the recipients did not want to 
be deceived, and removed the wheels to convince them- 
selves that the wood was not old, and did not need re- 
pairing. 

The resigner swore on his wife and children that he 
drowned his property, so he could keep the r^ment in 
order, because such is his nature. The receiver swore 
on his wife and children that were he to receive the 
regiment in such a miserable condition he would lose all 
of his property in paying for it. When the horses were 
received, quarrels ensued. Every horse was measured 
in length and breadth ten times, and always grew in the 
resigner's hands, and always diminished in the receiv- 
er's hands. Scarcely could the Commander, wearied 
by continual complaints, reconcile both parties. After 
two weeks of continual bargaining, the accounts were 
finally terminated. The receiver put the roubles in his 
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wallet, issued orders and we started on our road to 

permanent quarters. 

To relieve the soldiers, contramarks were issued and 
twenty-five conveyances. Such a contratnark was 
worth five zloUh. In paying debts it was received as 
cash. But twenty-five conveyances hardly sufficed to 
convey the baggage, carriages, and the Commandant's 
family. Soldiers and officers were left to their own in- 
genuity. In the next station the Colonel deigned to ob- 
serve that the horses drawing carriages and cannons 
should be loosened and peasants supply other wagons. 
In this manner we took three hundred conveyances, 
paying for them twenty*five contramarks. 

Every stanoway, through whose precinct we passed, 
was compelled to accompany the regiment, who would 
facilitate the seeking of lodging for the soldiers, and 
three hundred conveyances, for twenty-five contra^ 
vtarks. Poor stafwway, wishing to receive a good cer- 
tificate for zealously fulfilling his duty when the army 
left, sent into the villages, and from every direction 
conveyances were rolling in, of which there never was 
enough* Such a parade, though it was cold, was quite 
agreeable. 

Every moment am accidient occurred. Investigation, 
court and execution, were achieved in one minute. 
Comical, indeed, were the stanoways' faces when they 
debated over the twenty-five contramarks for the three 
hundred conveyances. Soldiers proclaimed everywhere 
that for every wag(^ they gave one contrafnark. 
Throngs of men hurled the burdens from the convey- 
ances, surrounded the stanoway, each demanding a 
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contramark. How he extricated himself from them I 
did not know. Surely he must have kept the contra- 
marks, and sent the men home. 

At the fourth station, instead of a dirty and un- 
combed man, appeared a dude in a black uniform, a 
star on his cap, and a falchion at his side. 

"Are you a stanoway?" I asked. 

"Yes, this is my precinct," he replied quickly, and 
quietly, and wishing to be more grave, raised his voice 
one note higher. 

"This is your precinct?" I looked straight in the 
official's eyes. "To-morrow morning you are to g^ve 
three hundred conveyances." 

"Conveyances will be ready; give me the money," 
said the dissatisfied stanoway, 

"Money? Twenty-five contramarks you will get to- 
morrow." 

"You will receive twenty-five conveyances." 

After such declaration he went away, still more dis- 
satisfied, and really next day twenty-five conve)rances 
stood on the place, and by them the zealous stanoway, 

"Are those all the conveyances?" I asked the accu- 
rate official. 

"Yes ; count them ; here are twenty-five." 

"I believe your word, but I presume twentynfive 
horses cannot pull the whole camp, and you will have 
to help." 

"What do you mean?" asked the offended official. 

"You will know at once; the Colonel is coming 
here." 

The Colonel tore his mustache, which was a sign of 
his disqualification, w^hen he was coming toward U3, 
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"Ej! Adjutant! why is not the camp ready for the 
journey ?" 

"Because there are not enough horses here, sir." 

"Were the orders issued?" 

"Yes, sir; there is the stanoway." 

"What does this mean ?" grinding his teeth, asked the 
Colonel of the village official. 

"Sir, here are twenty-five conveyances. I was told 
to have three hundred ready and would get twenty-five 
contramarks. That is against the law. I serve Sod 
and am a faithful officer of the Czar. I know " 

"Ej ! Adjutant ! tie that black head to a cannon ; let 
him pull faithfully ; afterwards send him to the village 
after conveyances." 

The stanoway did not think that from his acknowl- 
edgment such results would ensue. He tugged and 
called for the peasants to come and help him, but they 
pretended not to hear the voice of their master. In 
the meantime, soldiers bound his hands to his back 
and tied him to a cannon. In a few hours soldiers re- 
turned with conveyances from the entire vicinity. And 
the poor official, before the entire precinct, pulled a 
cannon by the horses' side, in the snow, for twenty- 
three leagues, receiving, through a mistake, from a 
driver soldier, more than one lash. "Strength before 
law," said Pcm Bismarko. 

At last our journey ended. With unfurled stand- 
ards, torn into small pieces, we triumphantly entered a 
city in the province, and were solemnly received by the 
authorities and inhabitants. 

After many troubles and labors, we rested calmly in 
our permanent quarters. 
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Notwithstanding^ the change of position and honors, 
yearning for the native land did not diminish. I sub- 
mitted myself for dismissal. And in the year i860, 
after ten years of bondage, greeted dear Warsaw, free 
and happy ; but, alas I not for long. The moment came 
when the jojrful bloody account was to be settled with 
the foe ; Polish standards were unfurled on the fields, 
accompanied by a song: "Poland is not lost yet" 

The roar of the Cossacks' cannons announced new 
tyranny, murders and conflagrations. So I cast away 
my memoirs and went hastily to the forest. 



Finis. 
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